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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 
; November, 1943 and 1944 
SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY—-MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
a 1944 1943 % 
| 
GENERATION* (Net) 
NN a aia bg dlécdsc ie iwe.6 & @.wioibib-aele Sowa eléca | 13,461,210,000 13,446,631,000 + 0.1 
EN 2 sa Sis os apd eee denies in tsep Canon ess | 5, 700,942,000 6,038,348,000 5.6 
SRE ONO EE TT + ° 28, 162, 152,000 19,484,979,000 — 1.7 
Add—Net sports 9 over International Boundaries................... 122,802,000 112,867,000 + 8.8 
oe cays cn ened abate sae 140,510,000 138,165,000 | + 1.7 
Less—Energy sed | eS EE OE EE EASE NT 242,224,000 | 865,732,000 —72.0 
Be ee ONIN ons ev ccc tec eee ctwnccwcccees 18,902,220,000 | 18,593,949,000 + 1.7 
Losses and Unaccounted for..............-...0--. eee Metal 2,424,969,000 2,104,132,000 +15.2 
Sales to Ultimate Consumers......................005: 16, 477, 251, 000 16,489,817 ,000 — 0.1 
| | 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
ante pee es 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of November 30th 
cs sane ohn cased paaadenes sis veseavdvieas 27,365,588 26,838,617 + 2.0 
Reuras (emeeect Mural Rates)... .......cscccccessees 1,140,560 EPRGee Fess ts 
Commercial or Industrial: | | 
SIE EAMES OHI POWET. . oc. os ccc ccccccess 3 | 4,260,712) 4,162,491 + 2.4 
TMG Lame BEL POWES. . occ ccc cease recede “oa 151,952 / 147,869f | 
Other Customers. . Sire setetlardiesiuat anai<piocacs | 117,729 it ie 
Ce, a 33, 036, 541 32,360, 061 | + 2.1 
| 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During month of November 
Residential or Domestic....................00005 | 2,685,291,000 2,474,798,000 | + 8.5 
‘Rural (Distinct Rural OI Maan ap Hae 241,746,000 204,026,000 | +18.5 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power................. ss 2,546,966,000 2,394,838,000 | + 6.4 
Large Light and Power........... BOWE ree i 9,315,122,000 9 596,602,000 |} - 2.9 
Street and Highway Lighting.................. ee EE 207,276,000 198,967,000 | + 4.2 
Other Public Authorities.................. 791,402,000 917,080,000 | —13.7 
Railways and Railroads: 
“Street and Interurban Railways........... 384,056,000 398,555,000 | — 3.6 
P™ Weeecemrmen Steam Ratiroads......... 0.05... eccccccecees a 223,862,000 | 221,078,000 | + 1.3 
NN Ee eee rere 81,530,000 83,873,000 | — 2.8 
Total to Ultimate Customers .......................05. | 16,477,251,000 |  16,489,817,000 | — 0.1 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers............ |  $273,362,300 | $26,855,000 | + 2.4 
(Net after refunds, etc.) | 
| j 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended | 
November 30th | 
NE ECL so ee kine eed deans bedebd duvwacd 1,138 1,070 | + 6.4 
I or yca reid Uae tenn puree iicias we io catia o Ban $40.06 | $38.52 + 4.0 
OPER DOT POWRUTHOUS. . 0... ce cececticceresscveunn | 3.52¢ | 3.60¢ | — 2.2 
(*) By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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UT upon the horizon there looms 
a gigantic question mark. “Shall 
the generation, transmission and 

sale of electric energy continue to be per- 

formed under private enterprise or shall 
such business be taken over and operated 
by the Government?” ‘The answer to 
that question is of vital concern to the 
future of America. In the last analysis, 
we must all agree, it is the attitude of 
the great mass of American people which 
will finally determine the answer. Such 
attitude depends upon the people’s vision. 
I have complete confidence that if the 
American people see the situation in true 





focus, the decision will be in complete 
harmony with the great principles and 
ideals of our Nation. 

There are several groups in this coun- 
try who are molding public opinion upon 
this question, and certain of them are 
seeking, with indefatigable energy and 
consummate skill, to win converts to the 
cause of government ownership. Let us, 
for a few moments, turn our attention to 
certain of these groups. 


There is in this country one very large 
group, the members of which are found 
in every community and state of the 
Union. Figuratively speaking, I will 
select a typical member of this group, 
and let us, in*our imagination, picture 
this representative as standing right be- 
side me here upon this platform. Listen 
tohim. He says, “I am looking through 
my glasses at the private electric utilities 
of this country.” We observe what 
peculiar glasses he is wearing: We can- 
not see his eyes: The lenses appear 
opaque and we conclude that he is using 
a one way vision glass. 

This individual is making a speech. 
He says: 

“The governing motive of these mon- 
opolistic utilities is that of sordid profit. 
These ruthless exploiters of the public 





By Gay H. Brown 
New York, Dec. 13, 1944 


service have no conception of their obli- 
gations and their responsibility to the 
people of this country. Owners of fran- 
chises, granted by the people, these Wall 
Street combines seek to dominate the 
political life of this country. The execu- 
this industry, bloated plutocrats 
are, seek to squeeze from the 
unearned millions of dollars in 
They are plunderers, utterly 
greedy and grasping parasites. 
They hesitate not to practice corruption 
and deceit. Love of America and that 
for which it stands has no meaning to 
them. Away with private ownership.” 


tives of 
as they 
citizens 
profits. 
selfish, 


The speaker removes his glasses to 
reach for a glass of water, and with great 
curiosity we note that his glasses were 
indeed truly opaque, and that the inside 
of the lenses were mirrors. Who is this 
man. Undoubtedly you have recognized 
him before this. He is one of the many 
He has not been seeing the 
private utilities. No. As portrayed in 
the mirrors of his own glasses, and with 
unerring accuracy he has been describ- 
ing his own sordid character and the un- 
lovely qualities of his own personality. 
His speech is a revelation, not of the pri- 
vate utilities but of his own warped and 
ambitious nature. 

These demagogues are not moral or 
immoral: They are unmoral. They have 
no conception of right or wrong. They 
are without conscience and truth to them 
has no meaning. Their one and only 
motive is that of self advancement, and 
for that purpose they will, without hesi- 
tation, destroy the reputations of utility 
officers and employees, who are honestly 
and with zeal endeavoring to serve the 
public interest. Among the masses of 
the people, these demagogues seek to 
arouse a flame of prejudice and passion 
against these utility corporations. 

Let us not minimize the importance of 


demagogues. 
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They exert a tremendous 
influence upon millions of our citizens 
who do not recognize their true nature. 
This great group of demagogues has been 
somewhat silent during the war, but soon 
again they will be peddling their wares 
of hatred, vitriol and acid. After the 
war, they will demand immediate gov- 
ernment ownership, and for justification 
of prompt action, they will point to the 
necessity of public work to prevent un- 
employment. 


this group. 


Let us turn our attention to another 
group in this country, large and con- 
stantly growing. Again in our imagina- 
tion we will assume that a typical mem- 
ber of that group stands beside me upon 
this platform. The fact that he is wear- 
ing bifocal glasses is much in evidence. 
The lower part of the lenses appears to 
be dark smoked glass, and the upper part 
bright rose tinted glass and then strange, 
indeed, at the side of his eyes he is wear- 
ing blinders. Who is this man? 

He is the collectivist, the advocate of 
the super state, and one who, of course, 
advocates government ownership of elec- 
tric utilities as the first step in the pro- 
gram to establish what these people are 
pleased to describe as socialized democ- 
This individual says that he is 
looking at the private utilities, but we 
note that he is using the lower part of 
his bifocal glasses, the dark smoke col- 
ored lenses. And, of course, everything 
appears dark, dismal and unpleasant. 
Black is the profit motive, black are the 
deeds and conduct of the utility execu- 
tives: black is everything connected with 
the management and operation of these 
utilities. The rays of truth and light 
cannot penetrate such a glass. And then 
this individual tells us that he is looking 
at his proposed collectivist society with 
its all powerful state. 

We observe that now he is peering 


racy. 
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through these bright rose tinted lenses. 
He sees human nature not as it is, but 
as we would find it if the millenium were 
here. With these bright glasses govern- 
ment officials are completely transform- 
ed, devoid of all human frailities and 
foibles. He sees a utopia, a dream so- 
ciety. Realism has disappeared ; he is in- 
toxicated with this miraculous vision of 
happiness and contentment. But, we 
shout, “look back, look back over history. 
You are seeking to destroy the system 
which has made America great.” But 
because of these peculiar blinders, he is 
unable to look back. He cannot see that 
the great development of this nation of 
ours has been due to initiative, the incen- 
tive and enthusiasm of a people working 
under private enterprise. He cannot see 
that this system has given us the greatest 
prosperity of any nation in the world. 
He cannot see that despite many in- 
equalities, most of which can be cor- 
rected, labor has received the greatest 
percentage of total income of any coun- 
try in the world. He cannot look back 
and see that history records not a single 
instance where the liberty and freedom 
of the people have been preserved under 
the dominion of an all powerful state. 
He cannot see that the establishment of 
collectivism in this country will be a 
repudiation of every ideal and principle 
upon which this nation was founded and 
dedicated. 

Let us not be deceived. This group of 
collectivists, standing for a planned econ- 
omy is increasing at a rapid rate and is 
exerting a tremendous influence upon 
public opinion. Looking at private en- 
terprise with smoked glasses, seeing the 
super state as a Utopia through rose tint- 
ed glasses, and being unable or refusing 
to benefit by the lessons of history, this 
aggregation of pseudo-idealists is gaining 
an ever enlarging number of followers 
including, sad it is to say, thousands upon 
thousands of the youth of our country. 

Unlike the demagogues, the members 
of this group are in the main utterly 
sincere. “They have an abiding convic- 
tion in the truth and the worth of their 
mission, and they are possessed of an al- 
most Messianic complex. ‘They are 
crusaders, they are of the stuff of which 
fanatics are made and they have a great 
advantage in that they appear as patriotic 
citizens devoid of any personal or selfish 
motive. Liberalism, democracy and 
christianity are their watchwords and 
they associate these dynamic words with 
that of collectivism and the super state. 
They may be unrealistic dreamers but 
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they know where they are going! They 
recognize that the first and most impor- 
tant step in their program is to obtain 
government ownership of these private 
electric utilities and then the rest of their 
campaign will be won with comparative 
ease. 


moment what this 
group has already accomplished in the 
way of advancing the cause of govern- 
ment ownership. 


Consider for a 


Under Congressional 
enactment, we our I’VA’s and 
REA’s. There has been extended to 
every electric plant owned or controlled 
by the Government, subsidies, tax ex- 
emptions and many kinds of preferences. 
And the extension of these projects is 
going forward at an accelerated pace. 
Congress, in passing these laws, undoubt- 
edly believes that it is reflecting general 
public opinion. What a joke it is to 
No 


business can compete with Government 


have 


term said projects as yard sticks. 
under such circumstances. Does anyone 
suggest that real and bona fide competi- 
tion exists. This group fully compre- 
hends the situation: They appreciate that 
if this step by step program, well de- 
scribed as “creeping collectivism” can 
only continue, the inevitable doom of pri- 
vate ownership is only a matter of time. 
other 
groups who have a very close contact 
with the electric utilities and 
whose orders and decisions have a direct 


1 would now refer to two 


private 


bearing upon the issue of government 
ownership. So in our imagination let us 
place a representative of each of these 
two groups standing on the platform: 
One from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and one from the State Regulatory 
Bodies. 

An oculist examining the eyes of the 
representative of the Federal 
Commission will tell us that he has very 


Power 


defective vision: he suffers from an ex- 
treme case of astigmatism, which com- 
pletely prevents him from distinguishing 
the boundary lines of the forty-eight 
states. He refuses to wear spectacles to 
correct his sight, but insists on looking 
through a revolving telescope to locate 
all the private electric utilities of the 
country to the end, that when the proper 
time comes, none will escape the jurisdic- 
tion of his august tribunal. But that fed- 
eral jurisdiction is not the sole aim is 
demonstrated by what he says. 

He speaks to you and repeats portions 
of his addresses delivered February 16, 
November 19, 1943 and May 11, 1942. 

“T am convinced that in the TVA 
principle the country has found a way to 
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build and preserve a glorious democratic 
civilization it provides a means of 
reversing the powerful trend of the past 
generation toward centralized control of 
the country’s economic life by an all- 
powerful corporate bureaucracy... .” 

‘Because the attempt to regulate pri- 
vate business in the interest of maintain- 
ing the lowest possible prices for good 
quality merchandise and services has 
proved futile, this new kind of price con- 
trol (government yardstick) has come 
about. It is always effective.” 

“Capital is going to be the servant, 
not the master of our common household, 


as part of such a program, the Govern- § 


ment may be forced to take over the na- 


tion’s privately owned utilities unless § 
they take immediate steps to put their § 


financial houses in order.” 

Will anyone suggest that this repre- 
sentative is helping to preserve private 
enterprise ? 


Now turn your attention to the repre- § 


sentative of the State Commissions. He 
is a typical member and he sincerely be- 


lieves in the private ownership of the § 
He is opposed to collectivism | 


utilities. 
and is thoroughly convinced that private 
ownership and operation under reason- 
able state regulation is the true and 
proper American program. Of course, it 
may seem to some of the utilities that 
certain of the State Commissions give to 
those 


“ bd os 
words “reasonable regulation” a 


rather liberal interpretation, and some- 


times in some places, it might be thought § 
that the State body was unintentionally § 
siding in the cause of Government own- § 


ership. 
Observe this representative of 
State Commissions. 


Commissions. The one which is 
often by such employees and 
witnesses in carrying on a general in- 
We have 
all looked through a microscope. Does 
anything ever appear beautiful under 
such a lens. The much advertised “skin 
you love to touch,” produced by a cer- 
tain soap would not seem very attrac- 
tive or alluring under this glass. Blem- 
ishes, wrinkles, large pores and coarse 
hair, that is what you would see. And 
so the utility engineers suggest that while 
the microscope has its uses, it alone does 
not give a true picture of the utility prop- 
erty and operations, and to illustrate they 
suggest that a child examining -an ele- 
phant only under a microscope could not 


the 


used so 


vestigation, is the microscope. 


the | 
He is examining a 
striking assortment of many kinds of § 
glasses and lenses, which are used by 
some employees and expert witnesses for 
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give an accurate description of such 
animal. 

But for a rate case, several glasses are 
used by such employees in gathering facts 
to offer into evidence. For trying to 
establish the undepreciated rate base, no 
glass is so perfect as the one which re- 
flects only those light rays which come 
from original cost when first devoted to 
the public service. And for finding ac- 
crued depreciation, what better lens can 
be used than a high magnifying glass. 
You utility engineers who are proud of 
the manner in which you keep the com- 
pany’s property simply don’t realize how 
dilapidated such property does look un- 
der this type of a glass. Now for esti- 
mating future these expert 
witnesses have a very lovely glass: it is a 
canary yellow lens which, during dark 
and stormy weather, produces illusions 
ef a sunny day. Remarkable is the 
optimistic forecast which can be made 
by the witnesses after looking through 
this lens. For examining the salaries of 
the utility executives, these expert wit- 
nesses use a telescope but in a very pecu- 
liar manner: they invert the instrument, 
they look at the utility executives through 
the big end, and how far away they seem: 
how small and diminutive their stature: 
what pigmies they have become: how 
did the executives ever get into such a 
position of authority? 


revenues, 


We can see why this representative of 
the State Commissions is examining all 
these lenses. He does not take too seri- 
ously the testimony of the experts given 
as a result of the use of such an array 
But while this representative 
is here, might we not ask him a question 
and that is this ‘‘Does he not think that 
it would aid the cause of private enter- 
prise if the utility could keep a portion 
of the savings effected by putting into 
effect economies in operation?” Other- 


| wise the utility is in the position of 


“Alice Through The Looking Glass.” 
You will recall that when Alice was in 
the Garden of flowers the Red Queen 
took hold of her hand and they ran fast 
and the Red Queen kept saying “faster, 
faster, faster” and Alice ran faster, 
faster, faster and yet the trees and 
flowers were not being passed and the 
Red Queen repeated ‘‘faster, faster, 
faster.” Alice kept increasing her speed 
but to no avail. They ended right where 
they had begun. Wouldn’t it promote 
incentive and help private enterprise, if, 
when the utility had run up some sav- 
ings they could keep a small part. 

But even though it be contended that 
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“If private enterprise is to 
be preserved, the people of 
this country must come to un- 
derstand and comprehend that 
this movement toward govern- 
ment ownership will destroy 
the American way of life.” 











certain actions of some of the State Com- 
missions may have a tendency to discour- 
age investment and deprive utilities of 
proper incentive, yet it must be admitted 
by every person that the State Commis- 
sions are the only group I have men- 
tioned whose members believe in private 
ownership. And will not everyone con- 
cede that unless there is strict, efficient 
and thorough regulation of the electric 
utilities, then government ownership is 
inevitable. 


As I said in the beginning, whether 
we have government ownership of elec- 
tric utilities depends in the last analysis 
upon the people. The demagogues and 
the collectivists are working hard and 
diligently to attain their desired goal. 
If these groups succeed in establishing 
government ownership of electric util- 
ities is there anyone here who doubts 
that the next step will be for the gov- 
ernment to take over all utilities, to be 
followed by the acquisition of all busi- 
nesses which by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation can be defined as affected with a 
public ‘interest. And we will have to 
admit this, that there has for some years 
been a trend toward centralization of all 
power in government. This trend has 
been world-wide and it is extremely dis- 
appointing to the advocates of private 
enterprise to see what is today happen- 
ing in France and England. 

The question arises ““what can be done 
to preserve the private enterprise system 
in this country?” The first and most 
obvious answer which appears to anyone 
is that the utilities must do their utmost 
to render the most efficient service at the 
lowest rate consistent, with good service. 
While this course undoubtedly will have 
its influence, it is not sufficient. Utilities 
can and should publicize by advertise- 
ment, speaking and by radio the great 
accomplishments during the war, and 
proposals for the future. But the bene- 
ficial effect is somewhat limited. When 
a utility gives its views, it is natural that 
many people will discount those state- 
ments due to the fact that they will con- 
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clude that such utility is actuated solely 
by a motive of self-preservation. 
What is the situation in the United 


States today? There are probably mil- 
lions of people who would welcome the 
establishment of a collectivist society. 
There are other millions who have no 
deep seated convictions with respect to 
private enterprise as against government 
ownership. Unless the majority of our 
citizens can be made to see and under- 
stand that the extension of government 
ownership is going to adversely affect 
their happiness, their liberty and their 
freedom, then, in my opinion, we are go- 
ing to have government ownership of all 
utilities within the lives of most of the 
people in this audience. 

We must keep in mind that not many 
people ever feel sorry for a utility. They 
will not become aroused merely because 
the utility properties are going to be 
taken over by the Government. They 
may in all sincerity believe that the com- 
panies are entitled to just compensation, 
but they will shed no tears if the govern- 
ment takes over the utility business. Mil- 
lions of people are at the present time, 
utterly indifferent as to whether the gov- 
ernment or private owners operate the 
utilities. If private enterprise is to be 
preserved, the people of this country 
must come to understand and compre- 
hend that this movement toward govern- 
ment ownership will destroy the Ameri- 
can way of life. The great problem is 
as to how the American people may be 
convinced as to the basic issue involved. 


Certainly the utilities, the Chambers 
of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers can do their part 
but they are open to the charge that they 
are financially interested and therefore 
biased. The citizens who will exert the 
greatest influence upon the public mind, 
are individuals whom the people believe 
have no axe to grind, are serving no per- 
sonal financial interest and are speaking 
with utter sincerity and conviction. Who 
are some of these people ?—the physi- 
cians, the clergymen, the engineers, the 
lawyers, the educators, the editors, the 
news analysts, the radio commentators 
and the labor leaders. In my opinion, 
the people occupying these groups are at 
least ninety per cent in favor of private 
enterprise. But with certain exceptions 
the members of these groups only speak 
out when a proposal is made which will 
interfere with the free exercise of their 
own profession or business. Just imagine 
what would happen if these groups 


(Continued on page 42) 
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“We got power, and not--thank God—alibis” 





These are some direct quotations extracted without permission of speakers from “Report to War 
Department and Navy Department on Army-Navy-Utility Cooperation, Utilities Wartime Aid 
Program”’—Non Copyright. 


‘.. . The end product of the utility industry is service. 
Your service is not less important but it is less tangible 
than fabricated materials. For this reason, and this reason 
alone, the magnificent contributions of your industry, for 
the most part, have gone unheralded. . You have 
served best, perhaps, when the least attention is called to 
your services—when they are supplied in such an unfail- 
ing way that they are taken as a matter of course. We, 
of the Army Engineers, know of your work at first hand 
—know it and appreciate it... .”"—-May. GENL. EUGENE 
REYBOLD, Chief of U. S. Army Engineers. 


a“ 


. .. The splendid cooperation of the utilities in re-ar- 
ranging and utilizing to the fullest the existing systems 
when connecting large new War Department loads is 
appreciated. The combined engineering skill of utilities 
and the engineers of our Department has resulted in mini- 
mum use of critical materials and expense where it so 
often seemed impossible to assume the new load without 
major plant additions. ... You have rendered invaluable 
service to my office during the construction phase of the 
program and you are continuing with the same coopera- 
tion in the maintenance by cooperating in the organized 
plans for maintenance of these facilities for the war’s 
duration. ... 

“This is a tribute to free American enterprise, accept- 
ing a responsibility and putting forth maximum effort to 
assist its Government in an unusual situation created by 
the greatest construction program this country has ever 
undertaken.” —Bric. GENL. J. S. Bracpon, Chief—Mil- 
itary Construction Division, Office of Chief of Engineers. 


““.. « due to your own foresight and ingenuity, we have 
never found the electrical circuits empty, there has always 
been current available when we called for it. . . .’—Lr. 
Cot. T. J. Rouner, Corps of Engineers—Deputy Ser- 
vice Command Engineer, First Service Command. 


“You men and the companies you represent have been 
in the front lines of this second army, helping to fight a 
battle of production such as the world has never seen, 
giving to the job your best, and, wherever necessary, ex- 
tending yourselves to give more than that best in the face 
of the impossible obstacles we had to overcome to put us 
in position to win this war.”—-Maj. GENL. SHERMAN 
Mies, Commanding General, First Service Command. 


“In large measure credit for the successful accomplish- 
ment of the military construction program belongs to you 
and the industries you represent.”—CoL. G. W. GIL- 
LETTE, Corps of Engineers, Service Command Engineer, 
First Service Command. 


“You and we know that if we perform our task per- 
fectly, it will never be heard from. If we fall down in 
the slightest degree, if the water system fails to work, if 
the lights go out for an instant, you hear about it from 
every source. But you get no Croix de Guerre, you get 
no medals, you get no citations for keeping your utilities 


in constant and smooth operation. . . . And for what you 


have already done, may I express for the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Chief of Engineers, our deepest apprecia- 
tion.” —Cox. R. C. KuLpetu,* Office of Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army. 

‘“. . . No industry has been more cooperative than the 
light and power companies in their efforts to serve the 
nation’s war industries and military installations. In 
emergencies as well as in day-by-day supply, the need has 
been met... .’—May. Gent. T. A. Terry, Command- 
ing General, Second Service Command. 

‘During the construction phase, when we were striving 
with everything we had to establish adequate training 
facilities, so that any army second to none in quality could 
be properly trained, your industry contributed engineer- 
ing knowledge, men and materials adequate and on time.” 

Cot. SUMNER WaAITE,® Chief of Staff, Second Service 


* Now Brigadier General 


* Now Brigadier General 


Command. 

‘The electric utility industry’s performance in provid- 
ing promptly the supply of electric power and emergency 
help, combined with dependable service, has been out- 
standing.”—Cot. E. E. Gester, Corps of Engineers, Ser- 
vice Command Engineer, Third Service Command. 


“.. It is to the lasting credit of the utility industry 
that it has had the vision, the desire to cooperate, and the 
training in rendering service, no matter what the ob- 
stacles, which has made the ‘Utilities Wartime Aid Pro- 
gram’ the success that it is.’-—Lt. Cot. Louis C. Mc- 
Case, Repairs & Utilities Branch, Office, Chief of En- 
gineers. 

“. . We know of no industry that has been more co- 
operative than the power suppliers in their efforts to serve 
the nation’s war industries and military installations. . . .” 

—~May. Gen. RicHarp Donovan, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Eight Service Command. 


‘“‘When one glances at the overall picture of the recent 
tremendous expansion of American industry, in addition 
to that of the Army and Navy project, the ability of the 
utilities to immediately provide the demand when so many 
other production activities were caught napping, should 
be a matter of great satisfaction to the industry. Gentle- 
men, you certainly are to be congratulated! . . .”—-REAR 
Apm. Gaytorp CuurcH, U.S.N., Superintending Civil 
Engineer, Areal, II & III. 


‘c 


. . » The increased production of utilities have been 
one of the principal reasons why our war program has 
been expedited so greatly in the last two years. . . .”— 
Rear Ap. J. T. MatHuews (CEC) U.S.N., Superin- 
tending Civil Engineer, Area IV. 

“T want to say that while the railroads and many other 
industries have done a simply remarkable job in meeting 
the extraordinary wartime demand, the utilities have been 
right in the forefront and second to none when they were 
called on to furnish the power needed (also) for all other 
production.’”—Capt. H. C. FiscHer (CEC) U.S.N., 
District Public Works Officer, First Naval District. 


(Continued on page 55) 


“You delivered, each and every one of you—from executives in the front office to the men who climb the poles. When we 
called for power we got power and not—thank God—alibis.”—Rear ApM. W. R. Monroe U.S.N. 
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But Selling Still Gives Way to War Service and Planning 


BROWNOUT 
ROWNOUT days are here, this 


time to save coal. Utility commer- 
cial men are at present concerned 
in lighting adjustments in commercial 
establishments to effect compliance with 
the order of the War Production Board. 


The following telegram was sent by 
Edward Falck, OWU Director, to all 
utilities : 

“To assist in carrying out provisions of 
paragraph (f) (2) of Utilities Order U-9 re- 
quest you promptly enlist support your local 
municipal authorities in use of law enforce- 
ment machinery to obtain compliance or if 
not successful to report to you violations. 
Upon receipt of reports from municipal au- 
thorities, you will be expected to act in ac- 
cordance with Paragraph 4, Administrative 
Letter No. 1. 

“Under terms of an Administrative Letter 
sent to electric utilities in connection with the 
issuance this week of Utilities Order U-9, 
which prohibits use of electricity for specified 
types of unnecessary outdoor sign and 
decorative lighting, utilities are to inform 
their customers of the terms of the order by 
mail or newspaper advertisement, and are to 
inform consumers, informally in the first in- 
stance, of violations that come to their atten- 
tion. Unless the violation ceases, a regis- 
tered mail letter is to be sent to the consumer 
by the utility and a copy to the nearest dis- 
trict ofice of WPB for action. 

“The order provides that WPB may direct 
disconnection of electric service to a con- 
sumer who persists in a violation after for- 
mal notice. Electric service may be restored 
after a disconnection only on authority to the 
utility from WPB. 

“OWU also pointed out today that all con- 
sumer appeals for relief from the terms of 
the order are to be made with the nearest 
district ofice of WPB. Administrative and 
procedural instructions for handling these 
appeals are being prepared for distribution 
to the district offices.” 


Many utilities are using the news- 
paper advertising method of informa- 
tion. It is expected that business men 
of the community will loyally support 
the efforts of WPB in this conservation 
movement. 

Some utilities have applied for ex- 
emption from the order on the basis 
that no coal can be conserved through 
compliance. The States of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Utah have 
obtained exemption to date. Also large 
sections of Texas and Oklahoma. 


SALES TRAINING 

Reverses on the Western front have 
temporarily delayed the postwar days 
when we start the greatest era of com- 
Petition with record demand for trained 


By C. E. Greenwood 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


salespeople. The job of training men 
who will adequately represent the com- 
pany in its dealings with the public is 
an extensive one and planning for edu- 
cational development is a long-range 
effort. George W. Ousler of Duquesne 
Light Company, Chairman of the Com- 
mercial Division General Committee of 
Edison Electric Institute, appointed a 
Sales Training Committee of which 
M. R. Rodger of Middle West Service 
Company is Chairman to arrange for 
production of essential Sales Training 
Courses. Profound study is being made 
of the needs of utility and dealer sales- 
people to meet the demands for volume 
distribution of electrical equipment in 
postwar days. The activities of manu- 
facturers with their employees along 
educational lines are being surveyed also. 
The Institute is committed to a Sales 
Training Course covering selling tech- 
nique and its applications in selling elec- 
tric services. It “is expected the manu- 
facturers wil adequately cover all prod- 
uct features. 

Sales training is a number one prob- 
lem to solve. Its importance has been 
emphasized in recent meeting programs 
of the Industrial Conference Board, 
American Management Association and 
numerous Sales Management groups. 

In a survey made among men in the 
armed forces on type of employment de- 
sired upon return to civilian life, there 
was the most encouraging percentage 
that gave Selling as their objective. This 
means that effective training will be a 
common responsibility of all industry. 
ELECTRIC WATER SYSTEMS 
COUNCIL 

The Electric Water Systems Council, 
a joint effort of the manufacturers of 
electric water systems with representa- 
tives of Edison E%ectric Institute, is 
starting its eleventh year of educational 
activity to promote running water for 
use on the farm and farmstead as well 
as in the homes of semi-rural commu- 
nities. The initial meeting of the Coun- 
cil was held on April 25, 1934. Chair- 
man P. H. Powers, Vice-President of 
West Penn Power Company, presided 
at that time. 

During the earlier war years, the an- 








nual program of the Council was cen- 
tered on pump maintenance, but with 
the assignment of WPB of a substantial 
quota of electric water systems for 
1944-45, the Council directed its atten- 
tion to the promotional angle, helping 
to point out to the farmer the economic 
advantages to be gained with running 
water on the farm in addition for in- 
creasing much needed food supply. 

During the year a sound-slide film 
will be made available to utilities and 
others, and a booklet for direct-by-mail 
use. 

The new Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Electric Water Sys- 
tems Council is M. W. Arthur, Vice- 
President of Consumers Power Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich., other utility mem- 
bers of the Committee being F. A. Cof- 
fin, Wisconsin Electric Co.: 
C. H. Leatham, Monongahela West 
Penn Public Service Co.; R. T. Dun- 
can, The Detroit Edison Co., and C. E. 
Greenwood, Edison Electric Institute. 
H. C. Angster, Executive Secretary of 
the National Association of Farm Pump- 
ing Equipment Manufacturers, is Sec- 
retary of the Council. 


Power 


COMMERCIAL PLANNING REPORTS 


The first two Sections of the report 
of the Commercial Planning Committee 
under the leadership of M. E. Skinner, 
Chairman (Buffalo Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation) have received wide 
There has already been a sec- 
In press at 
this time is Section III on Rural Electri- 
fication. The present schedule of the 
committee calls for publication of one 
Section of the report each month until 


approval. 
ond printing of Section [. 


all seven are completed. 

Following Rural Electrification, Sec- 
tions on Residential Load Characteris- 
Market Residence 
Field, Postwar Lighting Markets and 
Industrial Power Markets will be pub- 
lished. 


tics, Problems in 


REGIONAL LIGHTING 
CONFERENCES 

Lighting service is the concern of 
every electric utility in these war years. 
Lighting of factories has been a major 
consideration in speeding up production, 
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In the commercial and residential fields, 
the demands of Blackouts and Brown- 
outs and of Conservation movements 
have busied the lighting service men 
with numerous adjustments. Until the 
recent Brownout order for coal conser- 
vation our nation has had opportunity to 
be lighted up again from Coast to Coast, 
a blessing which the Hon. Winston 
Churchill holds out in the early future 
for the British Isles. 

The march of progress in lighting de- 
velopments poses new problems for solu- 
tion. There is a relighting and refixtur- 
ing job to do as the nation recovers from 
the war restrictions which limited pro- 
duction of fixtures for civilian use. 

There were two Sectional Conferences 
for lighting men held under the sponsor- 
ship of last year’s Lighting Committee 
which were considered in the nature of a 
guide-post activity. These two-day meet- 
ings were called, one at Pittsburgh under 
the Chairmanship of J. E. Mueller, and 
a second in New York City under the 
Chairmanship of B. J. Jensen. ‘The 
number attending was limited to 25, 
each utility in a given area being invited 
to send a representative. 

So informative and helpful were these 
Conferences that the Commercial Ex- 
ecutive Committee voted to 
them. They are local in concept, and 
so well within the limitations approved 
by the ODT that it is expected that they 
will be continued in several other se 
lected areas. 
through entirely on a round-table basis. 


continue 


The meetings are carried 


Such meetings will serve as a contribu- 
tion toward preparedness in developing 
an ever-changing and expanding light- 
ing market in the industrial, commercial 
and residential fields for the immediate 
postwar years. The Better Light-Better 
Sight Bureau is doing effective educa- 
tional work now. 

The committee on Lighting Service 
Conferences consists of B. J. Jensen, 
Chairman, representing the Commercial 
Section of the General Committee, J. R. 
Hartman representing the Industrial 
Power Section and H. A. Stroud, the 
Residential Section. 

INDUSTRIAL POWER MEN MEET 

E. L. Kavanaugh, The Detroit Edi- 
son Company, Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Power and Heating Section of the 
General Committee, has held a two-day 
meeting of the committee of the Section 
at Buffalo, January 30-31. 
studies being made on power supply for 
war industry, and on problems in the 


Reports on 
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supply of power in postwar days were 
heard and discussed. 


ANNUAL COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE POSTPONED 

The Twelfth Annual Commercial 
Conference of EEI is a casualty of the 
war emergency. It was planned and an- 
nounced for March 26-27 at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. In view of the 
Government’s desire that no conferences 
be held of over 50 people if transporta- 
tion and hotel reservations are required, 
it has been decided that the special con- 
ferences of the Farm, Home Service and 
Industrial groups would be eliminated 
as well as the General Sessions. The sub- 
stitute will be 
which may be essential at different times 
and places in order that full compliance 
with the regulations will be the watch- 
word, 


sectional conferences 


RESIDENTIAL COMMITTEES MEET 
Harry Restofski, West Penn Power 
Company, Chairman of the Residential 
Section of the General Committee, can- 
celled all plans for a Residential Con- 
ference and the various committees of 
the Section met at Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York, on February 7 and 8, for 
organization 


and to discuss 


study for the coming year. 


scope of 


EDUCATIONAL 
ELECTRIC 


PROGRAM— 
KITCHEN 

As the manufacturers of electric kitch- 
en equipment stopped all production for 
civilian use and prepared for all-out 
War requirements, the 
Modern Kitchen Bureau as a joint effort 
of manufacturers and utilities became 


production for 


inoperative. Some of the better promo- 
tional materials were taken over by the 
Institute. Among these items was a 
substantial supply of The Principles of 
Modern Kitchen Planning, the colored 
motion picture film titled Jt Happened 
in the Kitchen together with the folder 
How to Make it Happen in Your Kitch- 
en. The latter contains blueprints of 
the four types of kitchens shown in the 
film and is the promotional piece which 
is to be distributed to persons attending 
any meeting at which the 
The Bureau also had another 
interesting folder on How to Plan a 
Modern All Electric Kitchen, and all 
utility men are familiar with the cook 
book Meals Go Modern Electrically of 
which over 800,000 were sold. The long- 
range thinking of the Bureau is indi- 
cated in the modernity of this material 
today. 


movie is 
shown. 


The Government has been making 
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broad and specific plans to encourage 
home ownership in the peacetime eza. 
From authoritative sources in the build- 
ing industry there is indication that 
construction will lead the way to pres- 
perous postwar years. Many thousands 
of persons interviewed have stated that 
they were saving for new homes and 
without question there will be millions 
of dollars of the savings of men in the 
Armed Forces and also of war workers 
invested in a home. Savings banks and 
Savings and Loan Associations are hold- 
ing out constant reminders of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to build, and to make 
plans now. 

In order to direct thinking into these 
channels there have been a substantial 


number of Home Planners Institutes or- § 
ganized locally and utility companies in § 


the community are coordinating their et- 
forts to forward this worthy activity. A 
demand was created for the educational 


material of the Bureau in selling the | 


planned step-saving all-electric kitchen 
for such homes. All remaining movie 
films have been sold and the supply of 
the booklet The Principles of Modern 
Kitchen Planning is exhausted. Edison 
Electric Institute is still offering the 
folder How to Plan A Modern All 
Electric Kitchen at $2.00 per 100 f.o.b. 
New York. 

An Electric Kitchen Committee under 
the Chairmanship of E. B. Haskell of 
The United Illuminating Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has been organized 
which will plan further educational ac- 
tivities to tie-in with the construction 
industry in the promotion of home own- 
ership and the installation of electric 
kitchens in new postwar homes. If de- 
mand continues, it is probable that there 
will be reprints of the Manual and also 
the movie film. Decision will naturally 
depend upon the course of events on the 
battlefronts. 


DEALER COORDINATION 
TO BE PROMOTED 

Whatever the policy that may be fol- 
lowed in the promotion of electrical 
equipment—tither direct selling or sales 
through dealers only—the great mass of 
retailers of electrical household equip- 
ment may be convinced of a healthy re- 
lationship between the utility company 
and retailers. Many utilities have al- 
ready made detailed announcement of 
their policy and practices in development 
of the residential load. 


Last year there were several joint con- 
ferences held to discuss postwar trade 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Requirements for a Thorough Rural 


Electrit ication Job 


By J. A. Mahr 


Rural Service Engineer, Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 


URAL electric service should be 
developed to the best advantage 
of all concerned when engineers 

with a farm background, and who are 
familiar with farm problems, work close- 
ly with the farm. These engineers should 
be able to handle problems of a mechan- 
ical, electrical and agricultural nature 
and should be considered as being in the 
relationship of consulting engineers to 
the farmer. In other words, the first 
interest and duty of the engineer should 
be to see that the farmer gets the proper 
size and type of equipment at a reason- 
able price; that the equipment is proper- 
ly installed and that good service voltage 
is available where and when needed. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But before 
reaching those objectives, someone has to 
do considerable work and planning. 


Let’s take an example—Farmer X 
plans on buying Mother the brooder she 
has been wanting—Junior wants a mo- 
tor. The engineer learns about the situ- 
ation and calls on Farmer X. They 
talk about installing the brooder, the 
motor and other equipment Farmer X 
has thought that he could use when he 
could afford them. The engineer would 
go over farming operations and suggest 
the equipment Farmer X could 
profitably and conveniently, installing 
brooders this year, other equipment the 
second, third, fourth and fifth years as 
conditions and finances permit. When 
the farmer agreed to the equipment to 
be included in the electrification pro- 
gram, the engineer would make a sketch 
showing building and equipment loca- 
tions as they would be when all the 
equipment in the program was installed. 
Being familiar with farming operations 
and Farmer X’s plans, the engineer 
would design a wiring system that would 
assure adequate service yet not be waste- 
ful. If it was necessary to make wiring 
changes to serve the brooders, the 
changes would be made so as to fit into 
the wiring system designed by the engi- 
neer. To illustrate: the wiring system 
designed by the engineer called for a 100 
ampere service and heavy copper to a 


use 


Director, Indiana Electric Association 





barn. If any changes in the service or 
wire to the barn are necessary at any 
time, the 100 ampere service and speci- 
tied heavy wire would be installed then; 
so no further changes would be necessary 
later. The engineer would follow 
through and see that proper wiring and 
equipment had been installed thus pro- 
tecting both the farmer’s and the elec- 
tric service company’s interest in future 
successful operation. 

Such an engineering and planning ser- 
vice will cost the electric service com- 
pany considerable money and the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether such 
a service is needed and would pay its 
way. Judging from results in the resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial fields 
it is my opinion that this engineering and 
planning service would be profitable to 
both the farmer and the electric service 
company. Further, by getting the farm- 
er’s equipment needs and desires into 
biue print form, a definite long-range 
program that will bring results has been 
set up. 

This plan could be summarized in 
these words: When an electric installa- 
tion is made, a considerable investment 
is required of both the farmer and the 
electric supplier—for this installation to 
be profitable, to both the farmer and the 
electric company, it must be used for a 
number of years—continued operation 
depends on satisfactory service and costs 
—satisfactory service and costs depend 
on the proper size and type of equipment, 
reasonably priced and _ properly in- 
stalled—proper installation depends on 
engineered installation specifications and 
inspection to be sure that installation 
specifications are followed. 





Rural service and agricultural engi- 
neers contacting the farmer have tried 
to give this service but could only do a 
partial job due to many things beyond 
their control. To be able to do a thor- 
ough, efficient job of rural electrification 
requires: 

1. Equipment and machines designed 
to operate with electric power and of a 





size that can be operated from lines that 
are economically feasible. 

2. Electrical, mechanical and agricul- 
tural engineering service to the farmer, 
so that the proper type and size of equip- 
ment is selected and properly installed. 
This engineering service could become of 
increasing value to the farmer when war 
developments, such as electronic controls, 
new type appliances, etc., are made avail- 
able for his use. 

(NOTE: The farmer is usually a 
realist so the work of the engineer and 
dealer would be simplified and made eas- 
ier if the farmer could see the equipment 
he is considering in operation on a typical 
demonstration farm where proper build- 
ing arrangements, Operation sequence, 
etc., could be seen at the same time.) 


3. Dealers equipped to sell, install and 
service the complete job, following the 
specifications of the engineers. 

4. Financing plans designed to fit the 
farmers’ needs—similar to the plans now 
used to finance tractors, combines, and 
It is felt 
that when the farmer can buy a partial 
or complete electrification installation 
that he feels sure is fitted to do the job 
efficiently and economically, with respon- 
sibility for satisfactory operation in one 
dealer and under one contract, he will 
buy as freely as he now buys other equip- 
ment requiring a considerable invest- 
ment. 

5. Understanding by the farmer of 
the value of competent long-range plan- 
ning assistance, and his willingness to 
follow such planning after it was laid 
out for him. 

This is my idea of the best way to do 
the job of Rural Electrification that ap- 
pears to be ahead of us. 

It seems to me that the question is 
not whether such an engineering and 
planning service would pay its way but 
rather a question of need and timing. 
Will the farmer buy and use electric 
equipment as soon as it is available? 
Would he use this engineering and plan- 
ning service and follow its recommenda- 
tions and advice, if it was available to 


other high cost equipment. 
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him without any charge? If it is thought 
that this service is needed and that it 
would be used, should this service be 
organized and extended to the farmer as 
rapidly as personnel and other condi- 
tions permit or should it be delayed until 
more equipment is available in the post 
war era? 

The electric industry generally seems 
to think that there will be a large de- 
mand for electric power equipment by 
agriculture as soon as it is available. At 
a meeting of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute last April, it was stated that the 
electric industry had passed through 
three stages of load development and was 
now entering the fourth. The first stage 
was that of the residence, second the com- 
mercial, third the industrial load and 
now the fourth, the agricultural power 
load. 

Manufacturers seem to be in agree- 
ment that there is need for a line of 
machinery for the farm that is designed 
for electric operation and of a size that 
will operate from lines that are econom- 
ically feasible. To secure data that might 
help the industry determine what equip- 
ment the farmer needed and wanted and 
what the industry and the farmer 
thought of present equipment, the Rural 
Utilization Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute in cooperation with the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers sent out some 250 equipment ques- 
tionnaires to rural service men of the 
electric power industry, agricultural en- 
gineers connected with colleges, experi- 
mental stations and the extension service, 
rural service men with manufacturers 
and to actual farmers. 
naires were sent into all 48 states and, 
so far, replies have been reecived from 
43. This should give a good cross sec- 
tional picture of current ideas and think- 
ing from those closest to the farmer and 
from the farmer himself. 


These question- 


The interesting thing was that the big 
majority responding to the questionnaire 
thought present equipment should be 
modified or re-designed. Also, some 26 
jobs were listed that could be done by 
electric power and for which no electric 
power equipment was available. From 
all indications we can be reasonably cer- 
tain that a more usable, efficient line of 
equipment will be available as soon as 
manufacturing conditions permit. Dur- 
ing the past four years agriculture has 
been called upon to produce increased 
amounts of food products and raw mate- 
rials for industry. In spite of labor and 
machinery shortages agriculture has, 
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with God’s help, produced successive 
bumper crops. In doing this increased 
production job the farmer has learned 
how helpful and dependable electric pow- 
er can be and how little it costs. 

Some leaders in agricuture think that 
in the years immediately following war 
activities, the demand for agricutural 
products will decline, prices will be low 
and that the farmer will be in financial 
difficulties again. In other words, that 
the present level of production will be 
more than the markets can then absorb. 
This could happen but if present and fu- 
ture plans to maintain a high level of 
employment are successful and they sim- 
ply must be successful if we want to 
continue our present American way of 
life, production can be maintained at or 
near present levels. Back in the thirties 
when little pigs were killed and crops 
plowed under to dispose of so-called sur- 
plus production, independent fact find- 
ing agencies found that if the American 
people had been able to buy and use the 
agricultural products they needed for a 
balanced and healthful diet, instead of a 
surplus, agricultural production capacity 
would have had to be increased from 
40 to 60 per cent. Today more people 
are employed at higher wages than ever 
before and they are buying larger and 
larger amounts of food and other agri- 
cultural products. 


This increased purchasing power is 
one of the major reasons for present food 
shortages. Before the war large quan- 
tities of agricultural products were im- 
ported, starch from South America, soy 
beans, drying oils, etc., from Asia. These 
or substitutes are now being produced 
locally. Chemurgy is continually finding 
new uses for agricultural products in in- 
dustry and we have every reason to be- 


lieve that industry will use increasing 
amounts in the future. 


An indication of 
future possibilities is shown in the an- 
nouncement that Professor Beryl of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology re- 
cently perfected a process for extracting 
gasoline and lubricating oil from farm 
wastes. 

After 


buy and import agricultural products 


the war, will industry again 


from Asia and other cheap labor areas? 
If our agricultural industry could meet 
competition and continue to produce and 
supply the markets they now have it 
would add largely to our natural wealth 
It seems to me that we 
must have a highly mechanized, efficient 
agriculture, with large production capac- 
ity and low unit costs: for our national 


and prosperity. 
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well-being and prosperity. To help agri- 
culture reach such a goal will require 
the sustained united efforts and coopera- 
tion of industry and all interested in 
rural electrification. It is a big job, 
progress will be slow at first but I be- 
lieve it can be done. 

About 85 per cent of our farms are 
small units operated by the farmer and 
his family, with some hired help as 
needed. With this group, farming is a 
way of life rather than a business to 
make enough money to retire. If crops 
and prices are good the farmer has 
money to buy more things and he buys 
them. We then say that business is 
good. If crops and prices are low he 
does not buy so much and business is not 
so good. But whether prices are good or 
bad, the farmer keeps right on raising 
crops year after year. 


From the way the farmer’s boys and 
girls and also labor have left the farm 
to work in the cities, it is apparent that 
working and living conditions and also 
the rate of pay on the farm is not as 


The Bu- 


reau of Agricultural Economics reports 


attractive as city life and pay. 


that men living and working on farms 
average 60 hours work per week during 
seven months of the year and 66 hours 
per week during the other five months— 
May through September. 


It is now generally agreed that we cannot 
have a prosperous America with a rural 
population having a standard of living be- 
low that 6f the city worker. There must be 
a parity in working and living conditions 
and a monetary return comparable to that 
of industrial workers. Properly applied elec- 
tric power can do much toward bringing 
about this parity. Statistics tell us that, for 
the country generally, the farmer spends 
about 25 per cent of his working time in field 
work and the other 75 per cent in caring for 
and utilizing the crops. It is in this chore 
and building work that electric power can 
help most by doing the job quicker, better 
and at least cost. With automatic controls 
several operations can be carried on simul- 
taneously enabling one man to do the work 
formerly requiring two or three. Published 
post-war plans seem to focus on extending 
electric lines into territory not now served. 
This is, of course, important and desirable, 
but to me it seems that we have just as im- 
portant a job, particularly here in Indiana, 
in helping the farmer, who already has ser- 
vice, understand the many ways that his 
existing electric service can work for him, 
to his profit—and then to help him plan, 
install and operate advantageously the kind 
of electric equipment that is best suited to 
his individual needs over a number of years. 
In other words, help each farmer to work 
out an electrification plan. engineered for at 
least five years into the future, and not re- 
quire him to depend on amateur planning, 
haphazard wiring, incomplete knowledge of 
equipment and methods. 
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Ten Edison Electric Institute Resuscitation 
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Medals Awarded in 1944 


ITH the award of ten Edison Electric Institute med- 
als for resuscitation during 1944, the total of offi- 
cially certified resuscitations from electric shock, by 
employees of the electric light and power industry, has now 
reached 587. One hundred and seventy-three of the resusci- 
tations have been commemorated by Edison Medals; in 414 
previous cases the employee who effected resuscitation received 
the Insull Medal of the National Electric Light Association. 

Three of the medals awarded in 1944 went to electric 
utility company employees in Pennsylvania. One each went 
to employees in Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and North Carolina. The awards 
were made for resuscitation by both the prone pressure and 
pole top methods. 

During the past four years Pennsylvania has turned in a 
remarkable record of resuscitations. Leading with three 
Awards in 1944, she was tied with California in 1943 with 
two, and again leading in 1942 with four and in 1941 with 
five ! 

Data on other resuscitations recently brought to the atten- 






was at his knees. 


SAM L. STOWE 
North Carolina 





Maintenance work was being done on 
2300-v primaries and street light circuits on 
March 12, 1942, by a line crew of the Caro+ 
lina Power and Light Company, Raleigh, 
N. C., under the direction of J. A. Buckner, 
line foreman. Lineman S. L. Stowe was on 
a 35-foot pole with Foreman Buckner. A 
circuit wire had been lowered to the ground 
for splicing and in the process of pulling it 
up it became necessary to “catch it off’ temp- 
orarily and change the position of the wire 





Total of Awards Has Now Reached 587 
By Mae B. Woods 


Secretary, Committee of Judges, Edison Electric Institute Medal 


grip so as to pull it to proper sag. As Buck- 
ner reached out to take the new grip on the 
wire it was necessary for him to turn slightly 
and in doing so his head came in contact 
with one of the 2300-v primaries which was 
on the pin next to that which the wire being 
pulled up was to be placed. 
quivered and, as he dropped over backward, 
slipped through his safety belt until the belt 
Stowe who was nearby 
grabbed Buckner’s ankle and prevented a fall 
to the ground. Using good judgment, Stowe 


tion of the Institute are being considered by the judges for 
awards. The committee of judges consists of Messrs. Wills 
Maclachlan, Toronto, Can.; H. J. Burton, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich., and W. R. Smith, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

The judges wish to again call attention to the fact that 
employees of all electric light and power companies are eligible 
for the Edison Medal. A certificate describing the act of 
resuscitation, signed by the President of the Institute, is pre- 
sented with each medal and a Certificate of Assistance is 
awarded those who have rendered valuable aid in resuscita- 
tion. Miniature medals and certificates are also given to 
members of line crews who have participated in cases of suc- 
cessful resuscitation. 

The sentimental and historical value of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute Medals is enhanced by the inclusion of copper 
from the original two-wire system laid in New York City in 
1881 by the late Thomas A. Edison as part of the world’s 
first underground electric distribution system. 

Brief statements of the circumstances leading to the awards 


made in 1944 follow: 





with the assistance of William L. Herring, 
groundman, proceeded without delay to lower 
Buckner, head first, to the ground by means 
of a hand line fastened to one of his legs. Re- 
suscitation by the Prone Pressure Method was 
immediately started and in about ten minutes 
Buckner showed signs of regaining conscious- 
ness. About five minutes later he was breath- 
ing without assistance. 

Presentation of the Edison Medal was 
made on August 11th, 1944, by H. M. Tyler, 
District Manager, at the regular monthly 


Buckner’s body 




























































GrorGE AMMON, Duquesne Light Company, receives Edison Medal from E. C. 
Stone, Vice President and General Manager. Left to right: W. G. Jeus, Vice 
President in Charge of Operations; E. C. Stone; Mr. Ammon; E. W. Oester- 
reich, General Supt. of Distribution; and G. W. Tissue, Supt. of Operations, 
Western Division. 










Merte A. Fitson, Harrisburg Division of Pennsylvania Po 
D. A. Elias, Vice President. Left to right: Earl P. Shamp, Di 
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yer and Light Company, receives Edison Medal from 
ion Meter Supt.; D. J. Zimmerman, Safety Instructor; 


Edw. H. Minnich, Foreman, Electric Repair, Ist Class; P. L. G. Hasskarl, Safety Engineer; Mr. Elias; W. A. 

Mutthersbough, Chief Local System Operator; Mr. Filson; C. U. Peeling, Division Supt. of Distribution; E. A. 

Hagenbuch, Jr., Asst. Division Supt.; Grant E. Fox, General Foreman; Edward G. Sandherr, Local System Operator ; 
J. M. Brennan, Storekeeper; Cyril E. Lewis, Supt. of Plants. 


safety meeting. This meeting was attended 
by company officials and depa*tment heads. 


GEORGE AMMON 
Pennsylvania 


On August 13, 1943, about 1:30 p.m., a line 
crew of the Duquesne Light Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., consisting of Wm. Dolan, fore- 
man, Jim Barley and George Ammon, line- 
men, and George Weldon, truck driver, were 
doing miscellaneous maintenance work on a 
4-kv distribution circuit on a pole in Am- 
bridge, Pa. While in the process of cutting 
clear the lightning arrestors and with all 
wires covered with rubber goods except the 
one from which the tap was to be cut, Line- 


man Barley made contact with this conductor 
on his arm above the gauntlet of his rubber 
glove. He immediately fell against the con- 
ductor. Lineman Ammon was at the foot of 
the same pole cleaning bushings for a trans- 
forme’ installation. Ammon heard a flash 
and looking up he saw Barley stiffen through 
shock. Ammon climbed up and attempted to 
pull Barley loose, but did not succeed. He 
did not see how he could reach the wire to 
cut it, so he climbed down and over to the 
adjoining pole where he cut the “C” phase 
wire near the insulator. Ammon immediately 
returned to the victim to apply pole-top re- 
suscitation, and succeeded in restoring nor- 
mal respiration shortly thereafter. Ammon 


demonstrated clear thinking in an emergency 
in choosing a course later considered to have 
been the quickest and safest. Resuscitation 
was started in approximately 4%4 minutes 
and about a minute and a half later Barley 
responded. In about eight minutes he was 
breathing without assistance. George Weldon 
called from a neighbor’s home and a fire 
truck responded. By means of a rope which 
\mmon placed around Barley and with the 
assistance of Weldon, who worked from the 
five truck ladder, Barley was brought down 
and given aid by a doctor who had arrived. 
Barlev was then taken to the hospital in an 
ambulance accompanied by Foreman Dolan. 

E. C. Stone, Vice-President of the Du- 


H. WELLINGTON Kino, Public Service Company of New Hampshire, receives Edison Medal from Carl Hammond. 


Left to right: Roger G. Mosscrop, Vice President in Charge of Operations: 
President and General Manager; Orville L. Evans, Manag 


Mrs. F. Clyde Keefe; Avery R. Schiller, 
of Dover District; and Mayor F. Clyde Keefe of Dover. 
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quesne Light Company, presented the Edison 


Medal and Certificate, together with an 
award from the Company, to Mr. Ammon in 
January, 1944, at a gathering of company 
officials. 


MERLE A. FILSON 
Pennsylvania 


Merle A. Filson, transformer repairman, 
Harrisburg Division of the Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company, Allentown, Pa., 
was working with Edward H. Minnich, re- 
pair foreman, on August 4th, 1943, making 
adjustments and testing a street light time 
switch on a pole in Harrisburg, Pa. Minnich 
was working from a truck mounted ladder. 
his safety strap being fastened around the 
pole above cross arm braces. In the course 
of his tests and adjustments the back of his 
left hand touched the 2400-v lead to the 
switch. He fell away and hung in his belt. 

Filson immediately ascended the ladder 
and pulled Minnich into position and ad- 
ministered artificial respiration by the pole 
top method, also pressing him against the 
ladder. In a few minutes Minnich responded 
and was assisted down the ladder by Filson 
and given first aid for his burns and nervous 
shock at a nearby hospital. 

The Edison Medal and Certificate were 
presented by D. A. Elias, Vice-President, 
Harrisburg Division of the Company, to Mr. 
Filson on April 26th, 1944, at a gathering of 
employees in the Company’s division office. 


H. WELLINGTON KING 
New Hampshire 

On July 31, 1942, three members of the 
Northwood Crew of the Twin States Gas and 
Electric Company, Dover, N. H., were en- 
gaged in removing one transformer from a 
bank of three in the Northwood (N. H.) Sub- 
station. The work was under the supervision 
of Line Foreman Carl W. Hammond, who 
was working with linemen H. Wellington 
King and William Strachan. After the trans- 
former was disconnected and was being pre- 
pared for skidding onto a nearby truck, the 
remaining two units of the bank were re- 
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Bit StRoETMAN’s GANG, Atlantic City Electric Company, receives Edison Medals from Mr. R. E. Swift, Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Company. 


energized and put back in service. As Ham- 
mond straightened up after placing a skid, 
he took several steps backward and touched 
with his back an energized conductor which 
had connected to the disconnected trans- 
former. He fell to the floor unconscious and 
his skin turned bluish black. 

King was nearest to Hammond and jump- 
ing from the truck immediately started arti- 
ficial respiration by the Prone Pressure 
Method. Hammond had fallen prone and his 
arms and jaws were rigid and immobile 
when Strachan endeavored to assist in the 
first aid technique of resuscitation. In a few 
minutes Hammond’s body relaxed and in 
about five minutes he showed signs of re- 
gaining consciousness but then stopped 
breathing again. As King continued, Stra- 
chan went for a doctor in the car of a Mr. 
Bennett. Upon their return Hammond was 
breathing without assistance. He was then 
taken by Mr. Bennett to his home where he 
was seen by a doctor and found in good con- 
dition and needing only dressings for his 
burns. 

Following a banquet on the evening of 
April 13, 1944, which was attended by more 
than one hundred employees of the New 
Hampshire Public Service Company, Avery 
Schiller. President of the Company, presented 
the Medal and Certificate to Mr. King. 
Mayor F. Clyde Keefe of Dover also ad- 


dressed the gathering and extensive pub- 
licity was given the presentation in local 
papers. 


BILL STROETMAN’'S GANG 
New Jersey 


In Oceanville, Galloway Township, New 
Jersey, on the morning of August 2, 1943, 
Bill Stroetman’s Gang of the Atlantic City 
Electric Company, Northern Division, Pleas- 
antville, New Jersey, was called out to make 
repairs at a pole which had been struck by 
a truck. Troubleman George Thompson and 
his helper, Leslie Weeks, were with the gang 
which normally included under foreman 


William J. Stroetman the following: Curt J. 
Muller, 


Emerson Jordan, Norman Roeske, 
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Charles Klotzbeucher, Charles Frambes, 
Daniel Hallem and Edmund W. Casto. 

In the course of making the necessary re- 
pairs, Edmund Casto, lineman, was in- 
structed by Stroetman to climb the broken 
pole and prepare the necessary tackle for the 
purpose of changing the wires over to the 
new pole which was to be erected. While 
engaged in this operation, Casto in some 
manner made contact with a live primary 
wire at 2300 volts to ground, the shock ren- 
dering him unconscious. On top of a pole 
one span south was lineman Emerson Jordan 
who saw the arc which was caused by the 
contact made by Casto. He immediately cut 
the phase wire at the pole on which he was 
working clearing Casto who fell free and 
hung in his safety belt. Through the prompt 
action of various members of the working 
crew the necessary line was rigged and 
Casto was lowered to the ground and into 
position for the immediate administering of 
artificial respiration by the prone pressure 
method. It was estimated that this took about 
3 minutes from the time of the shock and 
resuscitation was immediately begun by Curt 
Muller who was assisted by George Thomp- 
son. Casto showed signs of recovery in about 
9 minutes and shortly thereafter was breath- 
ing without assistance. Casto’s recovery was 
brought about by prompt and efficient action 
on the part of the entire working crew and 
the award of the Medal was, therefore, made 
in the name of the foreman in charge of the 
entire operation—Bill Stroetman. 

R. E. Swift, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Atlantic City Electric Com- 
pany, made the presentation of the Medal 
and Certificate to the Crew, and miniature 
medals and accompanying certificates, to the 
members of the Crew at a Breakfast gather- 
ing in the Commercial Office of the Company 
at Pleasantville, New Jersey, on April 26th, 
1944. An account of the presentation was 
carried in the local papers. 


JOHN A. MILLER 
Michigan 


On November 4, 1943, in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, two linemen of the Consumers 
Power Company were preparing to move a 
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Joun A. Miter, Consumers Power Co., left, receives Edison 
Medal from J. A. Cleveland, Manager of Grand Rapids Division. 


lightning arrestor ground wire on a_ pole 
near Reeds Lake. John J. DeLootf was in 
charge of the work, and with John Mille: 
was taking position on the pole. Mille: 
near the top of the pole and DeLooff had just 
reached his working position below the fuse 
mountings for a 15-kva 3-phase transformer 
bank. As DeLooff reached with his right 
hand to pull his safety strap around the pole, 
the top of his head touched one of the 7200-v 
primary leads from the lower side of the 
fuse mounting to one of the transformers, At 
the same instant his right hand was in con- 
tact with the wire which grounded the case 
of the transformer. 

As his safety strap had not been secured, 
the shock caused DeLooff to lose his hold and 
he fell to the ground. Miller immediately 
descended and on reaching LeLooff found 
him unconscious with respiration stopped 
He immediately started artificial respiration 
by the prone pressure method and in ap- 
proximately five minutes DeLooff showed 
signs of recovery and was breathing without 
assistance several minutes later. DeLooff 
made complete recovery and returned to 
work within a few weeks. 

Mr. Miller was presented with the Edison 
Medal and Certificate at a surprise ceremony 
on March 21st by J. A. Cleveland, Manager 
of the Grand Rapids Division of the Con- 
sumers Power Company. The ceremony was 
a special safety meeting attended by all 
operating employees of the Division. 


MARION SUBSTATION CREW 


Illinois 


was 


On October 8, 1943, in Carbondale, Illinois, 
an additional circuit was being installed in 
an ice plant building from the substation to 
the 2300-v bus located behind the distribution 
switchboard. The work was being done by 
the Marion Substation Crew of the Central 
Illinois Public Service Company, Marion, II- 
linois, which was made up of John E. Rad- 
ford, Julius F. Musgrove, William Jackson 
and Thomas N. Cofer. The overhead circuit 
had been installed and the current trans- 
formers mounted on the wall behind the 
switchboard and immediately above the 
2300-v bus. The work in progress was that 
of connecting the secondary of the current 
transformers to the secondary wiring, the 
conduit for which had already been installed. 
The 2300-v bus was located 8 feet above the 


floor and the south end of the bus structure 
was protected by a vertical metal screen. 
Edward L, Hillhouse, electrician, was stand- 
ing on a 4-foot ladder and was in the act 
of covering the 2300-v bus with a rubber 
blanket when his right arm just abave his 
rubber glove came in contact with the middle 
phase of one of the buses. Hillhouse was ap- 
parently clear of ground as he was insulated 
by the step ladder, but the muscular action 
resulting from this contact caused him to be 
pulled into the metal screen. Musgrove and 
Jackson were at the north end of the switch- 
board preparing to start their work. When 
the contact was made Musgrove immediately 
started opening the circuit breakers to de- 
energize the switchboard. Jackson and Cofer 
removed the injured man from his position 
as soon as the current was shut off. Radford 
promptly applied artificial respiration and in 
approximately 1 minute Hillhouse showed 
signs of recovery and was able to breathe 
without assistance a few minutes thereafter. 
A physician who had been summoned ar- 
rived about the time the victim revived and 
ordered him removed to the hospital. 

The Medal and Certificate were presented 
to the crew, and miniature Medals and ac- 
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companying Certificates were presented to 
the four members of the crew on June 20th, 
1944, by E. F. Kelly, Vice-President of the 
Company, at an employee meeting in Marion, 
Illinois. 


COY W. WEEMS 


Louisiana 


Two line crews of the Gulf States Utilities 
Company at Lake Charles, Louisiana, were 
working in the Hackberry, La., oil field on 
November 9, 1943, repairing damages done 
to the electric lines in the oil field by a 
tornado in the early morning of the previous 
Sunday. Two oil derricks had been blown 
down across the lines and several structures 
were down. The Lake Charles Crew along 
with crews from surrounding towns were 
working as soon after the storm as possible 
to restore service. 

At about noon of the 9th all structures 
were up and the 13,000-v circuit feeding the 
Hackberry Substation was energized. The 
2300-v circuits on the second arm of the 
transmission pole line were sagged, tied in 
and energized and preparations were being 
made to sag a 4400-v circuit which had been 
laid on the bottom arm two feet below. 

Foreman Gibbs had sent lineman Guy Set- 
toon up a pole to assist in sagging this 440-v 
line and later [vy Dupin went up and joined 
him. Work was proceeding smoothly when 
suddenly and without warning there was a 
noise on the pole and as Lineman Coy W. 
Weems, who was at the base of the pole on 
which the men were working, looked up he 
noted that Dupin had slumped in his belt 
and Settoon’s head was hanging over to one 
side and his eyes were bulging although his 
body still remained upright. Weems had on 
his climbing spurs and immediately put on 
his belt and rubber gloves and started up to 
the rescue of the two men. He noted that 
Dupin was conscious but shouting and moy- 
ing around in his shocked condition. Weems 
talked to him and told him he was all right 
and that he would get Settoon out of trouble. 
Dupin appeared to understand what was 
said to him. As soon as Weems reached 
Settoon he knocked his right hand off the 
wire which was being sagged and which 
cleared him from the circuit from which he 
was receiving the electric shock. Settoon was 
not breathing and Weems immediately start- 
ed artificial respiration by the pole top 
method. Within 2 to 3 minutes Settoon 
started to breathe and asked what happened. 
By this time Dave Shelton, who had come 
down another pole, climbed up to assist 


Marion SusstaTion Crew, of the Central Illinois Public Service Company, 
receives Edison Medal from Mr. E. F. Keely, Vice President of the Company. 
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Py Coy W. Weems, left, and Davin SHELTON, right, of Gulf States JoHN R. Beck, Louisville Gas and Elect.ic Company, receives 
- Utilities Company, receive Edison Medal from Roy S. Nelson, Edison Medal from T. B. Wilson, President of the Company. Left 
ee President of the Company. to right: Silas Hensley; John R. Beck; T. B. Wilson. 

foveal Weems. A line was rigged and Settoon was _ tor and notified Hensley’s foreman and re- and other distribution equipment from an old 
omed lowered to the ground. Dupin was then turned to continue the artificial respiration to an adjacent new pole. In changing his 
hen quieted and assisted to the ground, Both men until Hensley was breathing without assis- position from one side of the pole to another 
vas a were given first aid and kept quiet until an tance. Beck then carried Hensley from the Henry (€ hristian touched a live 4-kv conduc- 
y W. ambulance arrived and also a doctor who second to the first floor of the substation tor with the left side of his head, and the 
le on had been summoned by W. E. Duplechain, where ambulance attendants were ready and electric shock rendered him unconscious. 

up he driver of the line truck. The injured men he was taken to a neighboring hospital. Recognizing Christian’s predicament, Pet- 
s belt were placed in the ambulance and accom- The Edison Medal and Certificate were rous immediately went to his rescue and by 
1: ne panied to the hospital by Killough and presented to Mr. Beck by T. W. Wilson, removing his right hand from a secondary 
zh his Guidry. Following the accident a careful in- President of the Louisville Gas and Electric wire broke the circuit and Christian slumped 
‘ad on vestigation was made in an effort to deter- Company, on July 10th, 1944, at a monthly unconscious in his belt. Petrous immediately 
ut on mine how the 440-v line became energized safety meeting and among those present were placed Christian in position and administered 
up to but nothing of a positive nature could be officers of the Company, department heads artificial respiration by the pole top method, 
d that found. The conclusion was that during the and representatives of the employees’ Safety and in approximately 3 minutes Christian 
| mov- Sagging a sleeve on the wire had possibly Council, as well as Mr. Hensley, whose life was showing signs of recovery and was 
WV eems hung momentarily on a crossarm and when Mr. Beck had saved. breathing without assistance in about five 
| right it was suddenly freed by the strain the sag ’ minutes. He was lowered to the ground and 
rouble. in the wire, which was No. 2 bare copper, PETER PETROUS taken to the hospital. 

t was produced sufficient jerk to cause it to flip up Pennsylvania The presentation of the Edison Medal and 
seaeall and into the energized circuit above. This Certificate was made on Saturday evening, 
off the & had to be accepted as the only probable way On July 31, 1943, at about 10 a.m., in the December 16, 1944, at Scranton, Pa., by C. F. 
which @ 1" Which the dead line could have become Town of Jermyn, Pennsylvania, lineman Nagle, Vice-President and Manager of The 
nich he energized. : ; Peter Petrous and Henry L. Christian of the Scranton Electric Company, and publicity 
on was At a dinner meeting of approximately 150 Scranton Electric Company were working in was given to the presentation in the local 
y start: employees from the Lake Charles Division a line crew transferring electric conductors papers. 
le top of the Gulf States Utilities Company, as well 

Settoon as representatives from the other four divi- 
>pened. sions of the Company, held on the evening 
. med of June 30, 1944, Roy S. Nelson, President, 
een presented Mr. Weems with the Medal and 


























Certificate, and Mr. Shelton with the Cer- 
tificate of Assistance. This was an impres- 
sive ceremony and we believe that all present 
appreciated the importance of the act per- 
formed. The newspapers in the four divi- 
sions area carried the story of the presen- 
tation. 


JOHN R. BECK 
Kentucky 


In the early evening of March 6, 1944, 
John R. Beck, Substation Operator of the 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company, ar- 
rived at the Highland Substation and was 
admitted by the Substation Operator, Silas 
Hensley, for the purpose of using the tele- 
phone to call the trouble office. As Beck was 
telephoning he heard one of the arc machines 
drop out and immediately afterward heard 
a distressing sound as of a moan or grunt. 
Realizing that something must have hap- 
pened, he immediately ran up the steps and 
found the operator lying on his face between 
od arc machines. Beck owen ge | pro- 
ceeded i rtificial respiration the A : 
prone ateens ae Ps he paths Bw Peter Petrous, The Scranton Electric Company. _Left to right: A. L. Chase, 
until there was evidence that recovery was Dist. Manager; Mr. Petrous; C. F. Nagle, Vice President and General 
indicated, He then quickly called for a doc- * Manager; H. W. Masters. 
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Christmas Greetings With News from Home to Gi's 

































































These touching sketches of conditions on the utility home front appeared in vivid colors on 
a Christmas folder sent to all employees of Public Service Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey. An appropriate Christmas message appeared on the opposite side of the card. 
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Happy New Yea, Gl a You Want Their Phone Numbers, Too? 
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These pin-up gals are strictly K. C. P. & L.—Esquire’s calendars must have been the in- 
spiration for this full page spread on the back of the December 29th issue of Power & Light 
News—published by and for employees of The Kansas City Power & Light Company. 
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Responsibilities of the Safety Engineer 


in the Postwar Era 


By D. C. Stewart 


Safety Supervisor, Niagara Hudson System, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OT so long ago a line crew fore- 
N man and I were talking about 

accidents and accident preven- 
tion within our organization. 

“How many men did we lose last 
year?” he asked. 

“Two,” I replied. 

“Did they need to die?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. 

Quick as a flash he came back, “Then 
it’s two too many, isn’t it?” 

He spoke the words with such inten- 
sity that they made a lasting impression 
on me. I’ve thought of them a hundred 
times since then. They have stood by in 
the moments of discouragement that 
come to every safety man. If a foreman 
can state a great truth so confidently, 
how much more should a safety man re- 
solve to increase his efforts to approach 
that goal. That foreman had caught 
something of the crusading spirit that is 
needed to lift the most progressive and 
highly industrialized nation on earth 
from its present unenviable position of 
being nearly the unsafest on earth in 
which to live and work, up to the top 
position of leadership. In its broadest 
terms that is our task. 


During the past few years millions of 
people new to industry have been ex- 
posed to its hazards. Industrial produc- 
tion has risen to new highs. Yet, during 
these years industrial injury rates have 
remained at pre-war levels. 

Perhaps all industry has wrought 
better than it now knows. It may be 
that the foundations have been laid for 
a great, postwar dynamic downsweep in 
accident rates, as in the late 1920’s and 
early 1930’s. But we can’t count on 
that. The postwar era will have its op- 
portunities in accident prevention, but it 
will have its problems too, just as the 
present wartime period has. It is im- 
portant that the Safety Engineer look 
ahead and make his plans now. Great 
downsweeps do not come from hoping, 
but from careful planning and lots of toil 
and sweat. Let us think for a while to- 
gether of some of these problems and 
opportunities. 


' We hear a great deal these days about 
reconversion problems. Has it struck you 
that the utility industries have much less 
of a reconversion problem than most in- 
dustries. Peace or war our products are 
essentially the same. They lend them- 
selves with equal facility to the produc- 
tion of guns or butter. This is in 
marked contrast to those industries 
whose plants, processes and products 
have had to be completely revamped to 
produce the weapons of war, and will 
have to be changed back again when vic- 
tory comes. 

But we do share with every industry 
a problem of the utmost importance. 
Some day the men who left to fight our 
battles will be returning. Some of these 
men will have been disabled. In fact, 
due to the miracles of modern surgery, a 
greater proportion than ever before will 
be seeking employment in industry. It 
is the duty of everyone to do everything 
within his power to find jobs for these 
men which they can safely do. 

Many agencies will participate, The 
Federal Government, the States, local 
communities, industry and other organ- 
izations. It is not a task for which the 
Safety Engineer will have primary re- 
sponsibility, but it is one in which he 
has a vital interest. If he does not par- 
ticipate the important contribution that 
he can make may be overlooked. It is 
hard to imagine a more deplorable acci- 
dent than that in which a disabled vet- 
eran is injured because someone assigned 
him to a job beyond his capacity to do 
safely. 


A great deal of constructive research 
and practical testing is being done. It 
has been demonstrated that where the 
physically handicapped man has been 
carefully matched to the job he has pro- 
duced with safety. It is also being found 
that many jobs which were organized on 
the basis of full bodily ability can be re- 
vised so that they can be performed with 
full efficiency by a person possessed of 
less than full ability. Some plants have 
been employing more handicapped civil- 
ians to accumulate data which will be 


useful in planning for larger scale em- 
ployment of disabled veterans. Manage- 
ments are revising their ideas of what 
constitutes a handicap. 


There are also psychological aspects 
to consider. A veteran of World War I 
told me that for years after his return 
a sudden clap of thunder would send him 
diving for the nearest shelter and he 
couldn’t do a thing about it. We won- 
der what would have happened if he 
had been on a pole top near energized 
conductors and an auto had backfired on 
the streets below him. The scars of war 
may not appear upon a man’s body alone 
but upon his mind as well. 


Some have expressed concern over pos- 
sible attitudes toward safety of returning 
veterans. Let me illustrate. We insist 
that our linemen remove their climbing 
hooks whenever they are doing any ex- 
tensive work on the ground. This rule 
is based upon the sad experience that 
men who wear hooks on the ground 
sometimes unintentionally inflict serious 
wounds on themselves from the sharp 
points of the spurs. A Superintendent 
recently showed me a letter from one of 
our linemen who is climbing poles in one 
of the war zones. It was a good letter, 
but the P.S. at the end interested me 
most. “Tell the boys in the Safety De- 
partment that over here we sleep with 
our hooks on.” That’s what some are 
afraid of, that exposure to the hazards 
attendant on warfare will cause many 
to come back with a lofty disdain for our 
cherished rules. 

I do not think so. Maybe a little 
steam will be blown off, but nobody 
wants to get hurt, peace or war. The 
risks of war are calculated necessary 
risks, taken to inflict the greatest amount 
of damage on the enemy with the least 
chance of injury to ones self. War must 
demand a great deal of self discipline, 
and I believe our returning veterans will 
recognize that the rules are reasonable 
restraints, imposed upon them in their 
own interest. If such tendencies should 
become apparent in individual cases, the 
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same familiar tools are always available 
—persuasion, education and insistence. 

After these urgent postwar questions 
are answered, what then? It is difficult 
to peer far into the future, or to formu- 
late the principles upon which that 
hoped for dynamic downward sweep in 
accident rates will be based. One thing 
we can say with certainty—it can be ac- 
complished. We have only to study crit- 
ically the accidents we are having to real- 
ize that that statement is true. I have 
had the opportunity within the last two 
years to analyze and review 359 detailed 
reports on fatal accidents that occurred 
within the electric light and power in- 
dustry during the years 1941, 1942 and 
1943. Most of those accidents could 
have been prevented, and prevention 
would not have involved development of 
any new techniques, but only greater 
understanding and use of time-tested safe 
practices that are already well known to 
that industry. 


It may be that the day will come when 
the best efforts of the Safety Engineer 
and of Managements will strike the 
hard, unyielding floor of the irreducible 
minimum in accidents but that day is 
far beyond the ken of the Safety Engi- 
neer of 1945 as he studies the causes and 
cures for the accidents he is having. 
Effort wisely expended still yields rich 
returns, and a dollar wisely invested in 
accident prevention still returns not 4, 6 
or 10 per cent in dividends but hundreds 
or even thousands of per cent. That’s a 
pretty good return in these days of low 
interest rates. 

If a great advance is to materialize in 
the post-war era, at least two groups 
must work together closely toward the 
common end, Safety Engineers and Man- 
agements. The Safety Engineer must 
assume leadership in developing the facts 
of accident causation and the principles 
of prevention, and work them into pro- 
grams that are so well planned and log- 
ical that Management cannot fail to be 
convinced of their soundness. Then 
Management will do what no one else 
has the power to do—insist that they be 
made effective and carried through with- 
in the organization. 

The place of Management in the pic- 
ture is so important that we ought to 
stop for a moment to think about it. In 
the final analysis it is Management and 
Management alone that can make the 
effort effective. The soundest plans that 
the Safety Engineer can devise will break 
up and crumble into bits against a wall 
of indifference in high places. But if 
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Managements realize that the employ- 
ment of a Safety Engineer is not the end 
of accident prevention effort for them, 
but only the means by which their par- 
ticipation in the effort can be made more 
effective we shall have a firm foundation 
for that great hoped for advance. 

Is Management really interested in 
accident prevention? Let me name a 
few evidences that Managements truly 
interested in the effort cannot fail to 
display. 

They will: 

1. Follow the accident trends. If the 
trends are adverse they will call for rea- 
sons. If they are good they will let the 
organization know that they have noted 
them and are pleased. 

2. Call for detailed reports on all seri- 
ous injuries and study them to make sure 
that the true causes have been found and 
suitable corrective action taken. 

3. Fix responsibility fairly but firmly. 

4. Sample the workings of the pro- 
gram occasionally by personal observa- 
tion. 

5. Keep accident prevention constant- 
ly in their conversation with their men. 

6. Approve all reasonable budget 
items and expenditures. 

Does your Management do all of 
these? Then your organization is headed 
for great things in accident prevention. 
Does your Management fall short in 
some respects? There are two things you 
can do. One is to complain in a futile 
sort of way that you don’t get support, 
and you could really do things if you 
had it and so on ..., The other is to 
find out why your Management isn’t as 
interested as it should be. More often 
than not if he will do some humble self 
analysis, the Safety Engineer will find 
that the fault lies with him. 


Managements may not be as well 
trained as you in the highly specialized 
field of accident prevention, but they 
are trained in spotting unsound features 
of the hundreds or thousands of plans, 
schemes and suggestions that are offered 
for their consideration every year by 
their organizations. 

One or two unsound suggestions 
mixed in with a lot of good ones may 
prejudice their thinking about an other- 
wise excellent program. Be sure you 
have the facts, be sure you have based 
your recommendations upon them, be 
sure you present your case in simple, 
common sense terms, be sure you present 
it in a readily understandable way, and 
you can hardly fail to secure action. One 
far-sighted executive told me only re- 
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cently that he used accident rates within 
units of his organization not only as an 
index of safety performance within those 
units, but as an index of general morale 
and efficiency. His point can be proved, 
and that is an approach that appeals to 
Managements, who are always searching 
for ways of “upping” efficiency. 

What does all this mean to the Safe- 
ty Engineer? It means that he must be 
constantly on the lookout for better 
methods, for new tools with which to 
work and he must keep his present tools 
sharp. In the remaining time that I 


have I shall suggest a few ways of doing 
this. 


One of the pitfalls that traps many 
Safety Engineers is failure to realize that 
accidents within their organizations over 
a given period of time, are no more than 
samples drawn from the larger and more 
diverse groups of accidents that would 
occur if their organizations kept right on 
working in about the same way for much 
longer periods of time. The theory of 
sampling has had a tremendous and use- 
ful development within the past 20 years, 
and it has a definite application to the 
study of accident statistics. But all we 
need to borrow from its complexities at 
the moment is a simple truth—conclu- 
sions based upon study of large samples 
are reliable, but it is very risky to draw 
broad conclusions from study of small 
samples. 

I realize that the word “sample” 
sounds ambiguous and technical, but it 
really isn’t. Let me offer a simple ex- 
ample. Suppose that you have the job 
of finding out what proportion of the 
population listens to a radio program. 
You go out on the street and stop a 
pedestrian. ‘Never heard of it,” he 
says. The next fellow says the same 
thing. You now have a small sample of 
how the program is accepted by the pub- 
lic. Do you rush back to your boss and 
say, “Better get a new program, nobody 
listens to that one...” 

In effect that is exactly what some 
Safety Engineers do. They make the 
sample composed of the last few acci- 
dents the basis for a constantly shifting 
program. Those accidents may or may 
not include some of your real enemies, 
against whom you should be concentrat- 
ing your major efforts. It is illogical to 
spend hundreds of hours planning an 
ambitious program to prevent the recur- 
rence of an accident, however serious it 
may have been, when the particular cir- 
cumstances that caused it will not be 
likely to recur within the next thousand 
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years, while in the meantime your real 
enemies are planting snipers around you 
in a hundred trees. Such thinking re- 
sults in presenting to Management plans 
that call for the use of a 16-inch gun to 
fire at mosquitoes. Managements and 
line organizations don’t like that sort of 
thing. 

Experience is a highly reliable guide 
to program building, but only where the 
man-hour exposure, or the number of 
accidents in the sample is large enough 
to be really significant. So, study your 
experience over as large exposures as you 
can. If your exposures are small, seek 
information from others in the same in- 
dustry, and from such organizations as 
the National Safety Council or industry 
organizations which have groups at work 
on accident prevention within the indus- 
try. 

The Accident Prevention Committees 
of both the Edison Electric Institute and 
the American Gas Association have is- 
sued for several years, summaries of fatal 
accidents within those industries, They 
are also collecting for study, significantly 
large samples of non-fatal disabling in- 
jury accidents. From these studies pat- 
terns of accident types and causes emerge 
that are remarkably stable and stand 
forth in bold relief. 


When, for example, the EEI Com- 
mittee finds that seven out of every ten 
men who lose their lives from accidents 
in the electric light and power industry 
are the victims of electric shock or burn 
and when it finds that three out of four 
of those electrical fatalities occur in the 
middle six months of the year, it has 
uncovered valuable leads for detailed 
study and timing of action. When the 
Committee goes farther and boils down 
preventive measures to about six prin- 
cipal safe practices that would have pre- 
vented most of these cases, you have the 
bases for program building that should 
go far toward cutting your severity rate, 
if you happen to belong to that indus- 
try. The same thing can be done for 
any industry. You can then match your 
program to basic probabilities, developed 
from your own experience plus the high- 
ly reliable experience of the industry of 
which you are a part. 

In all of the foregoing, I am not in- 
timating for a moment that I believe any 
one approach is going to solve the prob- 
lem. Accident prevention is and will 
perhaps forever remain primarily a hu- 
man affair. That means it is as complex 
and many sided as the human beings with 
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whom it is concerned. What I am sug- 
gesting however, is that the finest super- 
structure of good human relations will 
be built on shifting sands if you do not 
first develop a sound policy and program 
for its foundation. That policy and pro- 
gram should be based upon facts. If 
the facts are developed from a large 
enough sample they will be reliable, and 
your program will stand four-square 
anywhere and anytime. Your people 
will have confidence in it and in you. 

It may be worthwhile to summarize 
the most important of the points I have 
tried to develop. 

1. Immediate postwar problems such 
as the employment of the disabled vet- 
eran can be solved if we will plan now. 

2. Sweeping postwar reductions in 
public utility accident rates are possible. 
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Wise investments of time, effort and 
money still yield large returns. 

3. At least two groups—Safety Engi- 
neers and Managements must work to- 
gether closely. 

4. Managements must realize that the 
employment of a Safety Engineer is not 
the end of accident prevention effort for 
them, but only the means by which their 
effort can be made more effective. 

5. Safety Engineers must furnish 
strong leadership in developing policies 
and programs based largely upon needs 
disclosed by study of samples from ex- 
posures great enough to yield significant 
and reliable results. 

We all hope that we are standing on 
a threshold that will lead to great things 
in accident prevention. We can make it 
so. 


The Question Mark on the Horizon 
(Continued from page 27) 


would in concert and in cooperation op- 
pose the rampant regimentation which is 
threatening to engulf this country !—the 
supporters of the all-powerful state 
would be defeated so badly, that collec- 
tivism would cease to be an important 
issue. In some way these groups must 
be united and speak to the American 
people. 

And what an opportunity is presented 
to these groups whose members could be 
leaders of public opinion. Which path 
shall be taken—private enterprise or col- 
lectivism. The choice is wholly unlike 
the option which a prospective passenger 
can exercise in taking a train, bus or 
aeroplane—they all with varying degrees 
of comfort and speed arrive at the same 
destination. But private enterprise and 
collectivism lead to destinations far apart 
and wholly dissimilar. 

The struggle between these two issues 
is not a game, the winning or losing of 
which will be relatively unimportant. 
No. Where private enterprise exists 
democracy is found, the individual is all 
important, the state is the servant of the 
people. When collectivism exists the 
super state is supreme and liberty, free- 
dom and democracy are words of forgot- 
ten meaning. 

I believe that the trend toward collec- 
tivism in this country has been due to 
failure of our citizens to realize and cor- 
rectly envision the ultimate effect upon 
their happiness, liberty and well being. 
The imperfections of private enterprise 
have been yelled from the housetops. And 
no sane person will deny that there have 


been many inequalities and injustices, 
and no honest person will hold out the 
hope that all evils under private enter- 
prise may be eliminated. But collec- 
tivism with its emphasis upon the all- 
powerful state and its denial of every 
ideal which the American people have 
held so dear in the past presents a sys- 
tem where the evils of private enterprise 
fade into insignificance. 


Next to the winning of the war and 
the establishment of an enduring peace, 
this question of private enterprise is the 
most important issue before the Ameri- 


can people. Do I overstate the case. I 
think not. The liberty and freedom of 
the individual depends upon the determi- 
nation of this issue. 

I cannot believe that the great ma- 
jority of American people really love 
liberty less than did our forefathers. I 
cannot believe that the great mass of 
people are willing to become pawns of a 
super state and barter freedom for so- 
called security. I cannot believe that 
while our sons and brothers are fighting 
and dying in this war to protect America, 
that we on the home front will sell their 
and our birthright for a mess of potage. 

When the so-called “common man” 
understands the real and fundamental 
issues involved, he will crush collectivism 
as he would a serpent. Let us hope and 
pray for true and penetrating vision: Let 
us all do our part to preserve the Ameri- 
can way of life and keep this country of 
ours the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 
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Reconversion Problems in the Buffalo 






Editor’s Note—It is believed that this sur- 
yey of Reconversion Problems in the Buffalo 
area will be of interest to utility executives 
in their consideration of postwar problems, 
since some of the industrial and labor con- 
ditions discussed are probably similar to 
those in other areas. The study was pre- 
pared by Celia Star Gody and Allan D. 
Searle of the Productivity and Technological 
Development Division Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

It should be noted, however, that the con- 
clusions regarding postwar employment 
reached on the basis of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s survey of only 40 industries are not 
confirmed by the more complete and exhaus- 
tive investigation made by tke Erie County 
Committee for Economic Development. The 
C.E.D. survey for Erie County covered 84% 
of 1940 manufacturing employment and 23% 
of 1940 non-manufacturing employment. It 
indicated postwar employment opportunities 
for all but about 10,000 of the County’s esti- 
mated labor force if postwar plans of the 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing estab- 
lishments participating in the survey are 
realized. 


Buffalo Industrial Area 


ANUFACTURING employ- 

ment in the Buffalo region 

has doubled during the war 
period. The area is a center of heavy 
industry and produces a variety of basic 
products vital to the war program. In 
addition, the automobile industry, al- 
ways an important segment of the area’s 
economy, has expanded greatly as a con- 
sequence of its conversion to the manu- 
facture of war goods—aircraft engines 
and parts for aircraft, ships, tanks, 
trucks, and shells. Finally, two very 
large aircraft plants are situated in the 
area. 

Because of the great expansion in em- 
ployment during the war period and be- 
cause of the diversification of industry, 
this region furnishes an interesting case 
study of the problems which will be 
faced during reconversion and after- 
wards. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
therefore, at the request of the Statis- 
tics Division of the War Production 
Board, undertook in June and July, 
1944, a study of the reconversion prob- 
lems and post-war outlook anticipated 
for the area. Information was supplied 
by executives of 40 important manufac- 
turing plants, representing about half of 
all manufacturing employment in the 
area, and by officials of trade-unions, 
employers’ associations, and Government 
agencies, 


a 


Industrial Area 


From the December, 1944, Labor Review 


The Buffalo industrial area, consist- 
ing of Erie and Niagara Counties in 
New York State, had a population of 
958,000 in 1940. About 60 per cent 
(576,000) of the total was in the city 
of Buffalo, which is an important center 
for the manufacture of steel, automo- 
biles, and machinery. Niagara Falls 
(population 78,000), with its abundance 
of electric power, has large chemical 
and electrometallurgical plants. Other 
communities in the area are Lockport 
(24,000), Lackawanna (24,000), North 
Tonawanda (20,000), Tonawanda 
(13,000), and Kenmore (19,000). 


Industrial Composition of the Area 


In peacetime, manufacturing enter- 
prises provided nearly 40 per cent of all 
employment in this area. Most impor- 
tant were the manufacture of iron and 
steel, which employed about 25,000 
workers in 1939; chemicals (13,000) ; 
machinery, including electrical (12,- 
000); and automobiles (10,000). Em- 
ployment was also substantial in the 
manufacture of paper products and 
stone, clay, and glass products. Buffalo 
is a large flour-milling center and has 
other sizable food industries. 

In 1940, more than 40 per cent of 
the workers in the area were employed 
in trade and service industries serving 
local needs, and nearly 10 per cent were 
in transportation and utilities. Agricul- 
ture was relatively unimportant and ac- 
counted for less than 4 per cent of total 
employment in 1940. 

Although local residents take pride in 
the fact that Buffalo’s industries are not 
“war babies,” the employment in new 
war plants is very large. The area’s two 
largest aircraft plants alone employ a 
substantial proportion of the total in all 
manufacturing and, in addition, there 
are several smaller new war _ plants 
which manufacture machine guns, land- 
ing craft, and other direct war products. 


Wartime Changes In Employment 
and Labor Force 


Figures compiled by the New York 
State Department of Labor from unem- 
ployment-insurance reports show that 
total insured employment in manufac- 


turing industries jumped from an aver- 
age of 138,000 during the year 1940 to 
256,000 for the year 1943. No ade- 
quate statistics are available for non- 
manufacturing employment, but the in- 
dications are that the increase during 
the war period has been small. 

Despite the great advance in employ- 
ment from peacetime levels, there has 
been scarcely any increase in the civilian 
population of the area. Estimates of the 
civilian population in November, 1943, 
based on registrations for War Ration 
Book 4, were only 4,000 above the fig- 
ure reported in the 1940 Census of Pop- 
ulation. It is believed that persons mov- 
ing into the area have numbered about 
70,000, of whom 30,000 were in the 
labor force. The U. S. Employment 
Service estimates that about half of these 
in-migrants will remain in the area after 
the war. 

The Negro population of this region 
is small, but there has been some in- 
crease during the war period. In 1940 
the number was 21,000. The latest 
available estimate (generally considered 
a maximum) is 27,000, or less than 3 
per cent of the total. 

Buffalo has expanded its industrial 
activity largely by recruiting women in- 
to the labor force, and its record in this 
respect is noteworthy. In March, 1940, 
about 26 per cent of all women over 14 
were in the labor force. The U.S. Em- 
ployment Service estimates that, in 
March, 1944, 51 per cent of all women 
over 14 were gainfully employed. Wo- 
men have gone into lighter work in war 
plants, for the most part. The heavy 
industries have not been able to draw on 
this source of labor to the same extent, 
but some women are employed even in 
the open-hearth and blast-furnace de- 
partments of steel mills, and substantial 
numbers are in chemicals, rubber, and 
machinery plants. 


Labor Supply and Demand 


The Buffalo area has suffered an 


acute labor shortage throughout the war 
period, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission established a controlled-referral 
plan as early as July, 1943. Women 
were exempt from the original plan, but 
were included after June 4, 1944, when 
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labor controls were tightened to provide 
a system of labor priorities with definite 
plant employment ceilings. 

The local U. S. Employment Service 
office estimates that in June, 1944, the 
labor shortage amounted to 12,000 
workers, excluding the requirements of 
agriculture and construction. This fig- 
ure is somewhat less than those given 
for earlier months, and there are other 
indications that the situation is becoming 
less critical. The shortage is more pro- 
nounced in the heavy industries—espe- 
cially steel foundries and to some extent 
chemicals plants—than it is in the so- 
called “glamor plants” (such as air- 
craft) where the work is light and wages 
are relatively high. Most of the man- 
power reserves—the unemployed, wo- 
men, in-migrants, and older workers— 
have already been utilized and some 
workers are transferring to nonwar oc- 
cupations or leaving the labor market. 
The Employment Service estimates that 
approximately 700 women per month 
are currently leaving war industries, 
about half for nonwar jobs and the 
other half to return to their homes. 


Composition of Sample Covered in Study 


This report is based largely on inter- 
views with representatives of 40 manu- 
facturing plants, 36 of which were in 
existence in 1939. In that year, the 36 
plants accounted for 39 per cent of the 
total number of employees in manufac- 
turing establishments reported by the 
Census of Manufactures for the area. 
The 40 sample plants represented ap- 
proximately half of total manufacturing 
employment in May, 1940. 

The plants in the sample employed 
nearly 60 per cent of all the workers 
in the important metals and machinery 
industries in 1939. The study’s cover- 
age, in terms of 1939 employment, was 
virtually complete for the automobile 
industry and amounted to 46 per cent 
for other transportation equipment. In 
the manufacture of iron and steel, nor- 
mally the largest industry group in the 
area, the sample plants represented 56 
per cent of total 1939 employment; in 
nonferrous metals, 47 per cent; and in 
machinery (including electrical), 42 per 
cent. There was also substantial cover- 
age in the manufacture of chemicals (57 
per cent of 1939 total employment), and 
stone, clay, and glass products (55 per 
cent). 

No companies were included in indus- 
tries producing goods largely for local 
use or in industries (such as those pro- 
ducing food, clothing, leather, and wood 
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products) in which wartime conditions 
have not required substantial changes. 
Most of the plants canvassed were fair- 
ly large employers. Among the sample 
plants, as in the area as a whole, there 
were few producers of consumer durable 
goods other than automobiles. Since re- 
conversion problems for such producers 
are different from those of plants pro- 
ducing basic materials and from those 
of new war plants, the problems antici- 
pated in this area may not be completely 
typical of those which will arise in other 
sections of the country. 


Current Production and Production Plans 
Type of Product 


Practically all of the plants included 
in the survey are producing goods which 
directly or indirectly are for war use. 
Prime contractors manufacture aircraft, 
guns, aircraft engines, and landing craft. 
Other companies manufacture compon- 
ents for war items or supply industrial 
equipment vitally needed in war plants. 
Among such products are steel ingots 
and rolled steel, copper and copper-base 
alloys, ferro-alloys, heat-transfer units 
(for ships, aircraft, and tanks), aircraft 
parts, basic industrial chemicals, and 
war chemicals. 

Although the products manufactured 
are essential in the war production pro- 
gram, in the majority of plants they are 
similar to those produced before the war. 
In general, plants producing chemicals, 
rubber, stone, clay, and glass products, 
and basic metal products have not 
changed their output substantially. Fab- 
ricators of metal products and produc- 
ers of machinery have changed specifica- 
tions somewhat, but are not making en- 
tirely new types of product. In many 
cases, designs have been changed or war 
goods have been added to other produc- 
tion. 

The greatest changes in output have 
occurred in establishments which pro- 
duced automobiles and other transpor- 
tation equipment before the war and in 
the one plant which produced radios. 
Two automobile plants are producing 
aircraft engines; a manufacturer of au- 
tomobile accessories has continued the 
manufacture of its peacetime product 
but is also producing gun components. 
The radio company is now producing 
radio transmitters and receivers for mili- 
tary use instead of receivers for automo- 
biles and homes. 


Expectations as to War Production 


Most of the plant officials interviewed 
believed production schedules would re- 
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main unchanged through the end of 
1944. Commitments were extremely 
variable, however, since some companies 
had long-term contracis while others 
had a number of small contracts ending 
at different dates. In many plants, defi- 
nite production schedules are not set in 
advance. 

In six plants it was expected that pro- 
duction would decline substantially dur- 
ing 1944 or early. in 1945. Most of 
these plants, which together employ 
about 7,500 workers, are engaged in the 
manufacture of components for ships. 
The largest company of the -group, a 
producer of aircraft parts, had already 
experienced cutbacks in production 
schedules and anticipated further reduc- 
tions. 

Although most plants expected no 
substantial change in production sched- 
ules during the remainder of 1944, the 
outlook for 1945 was, in many cases, 
uncertain at the time of the interviews. 
However, two producers of basic metals 
expected that there would be no change 
in the volume of output for some time 
to come and a number of plants produc- 
ing nonwar commodities (paper, rayon, 
stone, clay, and glass products) also ex- 
pected that production levels would re- 
main unaltered. Many plants reported 
that more war business was available to 


them than could be handled with their | 


facilities, and frequently the lack of man- 
power was the most important factor 
limiting production. 


Reconversion Plans 
Resumption of Civilian Production 


Approximately three-fourths of the 
plants included in the sample can utilize 
economically, to supply peacetime mar- 
kets, the capacity released by any small 
cut in war orders. The majority of 
these plants are making their pre-war 
products, and hence no problem of allo- 
cation of capacity between war and 
peace production is involved. A few 
plants which have devoted all or part 
of their capacity to new war items would 
also be able to schedule some civilian 
production if war production declined 
even a small amount. One manufac- 
turer of automobile components could 
use the manpower freed by a 10 to 15 
per cent cutback in war orders to estab- 
lish 3-shift operation on its commercial 
assembly line. If the reduction in war 
output at this plant amounted to 25 to 
40 per cent, however, civilian produc- 
tion could not be undertaken for 90 
days, and if the cut were larger, for 8 
or 9 months. ; 
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One-fourth of the plants would not 
find it financially profitable to convert 
any part of their facilities to civilian 
production unless war production were 
substantially reduced. In one case, a 75- 
per cent reduction in war demand would 
be necessary to make feasible the produc- 
tion of peacetime items, as the entire 
plant would have to be rearranged and 
new equipment acquired. Two ship- 
building companies would not “break 
even” with less than a 50-per cent drop 
in war work, but would undertake the 
production of civilian goods with a 
smaller decline in war output in order 
to obtain good will. In two plants whose 
continued operation after the war is un- 
certain, all war production would have 
to cease before civilian items could be 


scheduled. 


Industry Plans 


The managements of almost all plants 
visited have devoted some thought to 
problems that may arise as war demand 
tapers off. There is considerable varia- 
tion, however, in the degree to which 
actual plans have been formulated for 
resumption of peacetime production. 
More than half of the plants need no 
definite programs for reconversion, since 
their war products are essentially the 
same as their pre-war products. In some 
of these companies, although no definite 
plans have been made for post-war pro- 
duction, research staffs are engaged in 
developmental work on new products. 
The principal firms in this category are 
the chemicals plants, whose major post- 
war problem will be that of markets. 
Establishments normally dependent on 
the automobile industry will generally 
have to retool in order to resume civilian 
production, but they are unable to make 
definite reconversion plans until the situ- 
ation in the automobile industry is clari- 
fied. They are proceeding on the as- 
sumption that the first post-war cars 
will be replicas of pre-war models. 

Approximately a third of the plants 
have taken definite steps either to de- 
velop new products or to plan marketing 
methods and develop sales outlets. Only 
six companies expect to enter into the 
production of brand-new items, and in 
no case will new items entirely supplant 
pre-war products.’ Engineering is well 
advanced for such items as steel desks, 
automatic window raisers for automo- 
biles, and air-conditioning equipment. 
Among other items planned are alumi- 
num bus and passenger-car bodies, and 
specialized cargo vessels and tugs. 
Reconversion plans are not limited to 
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the development of new types of prod- 
ucts, however. One radio company has 
completed a survey of pre-war material 
suppliers to ascertain possible post-war 
prices. Another plant has completed en- 
gineering on a new type of diesel engine 
for post-war use and is attempting to 
get orders for post-war deliveries of this 
and other engines. A small shipyard is 
designing a line of power cruisers simi- 
lar to its pre-war pleasure craft; it ex- 
pects to begin experimental building 
soon, having already obtained clearance 
on materials. Marketing plans have been 
discussed and plans made to level off 
seasonality of production and to main- 
tain steady employment and high weekly 
earnings. 


Reconversion Problems 


Retooling will be a significant factor 
in only about a fifth of the plants in- 
cluded in the sample, but some of the 
largest employers are included in this 
group. Most of the plants in the auto- 
mobile industry will be compelled to do 
considerable retooling before production 
of automobiles or parts can be resumed 
to any significant extent. Other plants 
will have to retool before new products 
can be made. 

In addition, there are problems involv- 
of Government-owned 
material, equipment, and facilities; ac- 
quisition of scarce materials and compo- 
nents; and recruitment of sufficient man- 
power. In one large war plant, almost 
all facilities are owned by the Defense 
Plant Corporation, a factor which in- 
hibits post-war planning. Several other 
companies, including two shipyards, have 
Government-owned machinery or mate- 
rials which will have to be removed be- 
moved before civilian production can be 
resumed. Availability of such materials 
as rubber, steel, tools, fractional-horse- 
power motors, lumber, and boat acces- 
sories will determine when some com- 
panies can resume peacetime operations. 
Apparently, advance notice concerning 
availability of materials would facilitate 
planning of civilian production. Recruit- 
ment of manpower is expected to be a 
problem only if civilian production is 
resumed during the war; adequate labor 
supplies will be available afterward. 


ing disposition 


Company officials generally empha- 
sized that reconversion will not present 
serious problems if there is a gradual 
transition from war to peace production. 
If all war production were ended sud- 
denly, difficult readjustment problems 
would arise. 
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Time Required for Reconversion 


Plant estimates of the time required 
to reconvert vary, ranging up to several 
years. Average reconversion time, in 
cases in which retooling is necessary, will 
probably be about six to nine months, but 
some plants could continue production 
during this period. Plants in the auto- 
mobile group can reconvert in from 
three to nine months. Production of 
certain new items contemplated by a few 
companies would require a considerably 
longer period. In general, reconversion 
for the manufacture of pre-war items 
will require substantially less time than 
the change to production of new prod- 
ucts; for example, one plant which can 
produce its pre-war item in three weeks 
would require six months for a new 
product—steel desks. 

Plants manufacturing their pre-war 
items during the war could, of course, 
schedule civilian deliveries without de- 
lay and production would be limited 
primarily by markets. Almost all plants 
in the heavy industries (steel and chem- 
icals), as well as several others, can con- 
tinue uninterrupted production. The 
shipbuilding companies can resume nor- 
mal production about two weeks after 
the yards are cleared of Government- 
owned materials. The producers of non- 
ferrous metals would require a few 
weeks for reconversion, but one of them 
could make the transition to civilian 
production with no delay if foundry 
patterns for civilian products were made 
while war production continued. 


Community Planning 


Post-war planning on a community 
basis has been initiated by business and 
civic organizations and by several labor 
unions. The Niagara Frontier Post- 
War Planning Council includes repre- 
sentatives of local government, business, 
and social agencies, and has prepared a 
comprehensive study of the employment 
goals necessary for each industry if full 
employment is to be atained. The Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce has a post- 
war planning committee which works 
closely with the Niagara Frontier Plan- 
ning Council and the local Committee 
for Economic Development. Some city 
improvements are also being considered, 
and a study of housing needs has been 
made. 

Post-war planning by labor unions 
takes the form of adapting national plans 
to local conditions. The national office 
of one CIO union is distributing ques- 
tionnaires to all locals, requesting infor- 
mation on reconversion and post-war 
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problems. The locals in Buffalo are co- 
operating and, in addition, have formed 
a subcommittee to work with the union’s 
New York State committee on post-war 
planning. Other union plans include the 
drive to obtain annual wage guarantees 
and efforts to maintain weekly “take- 
home” pay after the length of the work- 
week is reduced. The Industrial Union 
Council of the CIO was contemplating 
the organization of a post-war planning 
committee, but plans were still in the 
initial stages at the time of the survey. 


Post-War Production Prospects 


As already indicated, the types of 
products which will be manufactured in 
the post-war period will generally be the 
same as those made before the war, and 
only a few companies plan to enter into 
the manufacture of completely new 
items. New designs and new models 
will, however, eventually be introduced, 
and several companies report that im- 
provements will be made in the quality 
of their products. 


Space and Equipment 


Very few of the companies surveyed 
expect to expand plant space after the 
war, and, in these, the additions will ap- 
parently be modest. On the other hand, 
22 of the 35 companies which are in a 
position to assess their post-war needs 
report that some new equipment will be 
acquired. In some cases, these purchases 
will represent only normal or accumu- 
lated replacement needs. A few com- 
panies, however, plan fairly extensive 
additions. One metals plant expects to 
install a new bar mill; another may add 
a rod mill. Other plants will purchase 
machine tools, foundry equipment, and 
welding instruments. 

A number of companies indicated that 
they would have a definite interest in 
purchasing some of the Government- 
owned equipment now in their plants, if 
prices were satisfactory. One large 
company would prefer to rent Govern- 
ment-owned equipment, with the fee 
based on the number of hours the equip- 
ment is used, since it would not be in a 
position to pay full rental value imme- 
diately following the war. 


Level of Production 

Among the plants which provided esti- 
mates of the level of post-war produc- 
tion, those whose normal products are 
automobiles and parts, machinery, and 
radios were the most optimistic on the 
probable outlook. An automobile com- 
pany, for example, indicated that opera- 
tions may be maintained at the present 
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rate, even though employment has near- 
ly doubled during the war period. Plants 
manufacturing chemicals and metal 
products foresee moderate advances in 
production over pre-war records. Com- 
panies in the remaining industry groups 
generally anticipate that post-war opera- 
tions will be at about the same rate as 
in 1940. 

In all, 31 plants were able to furnish 
rough estimates of postwar production 
levels. Sixteen of these plants anticipate 
that production will be about the same 
as in the pre-war period, and 13 expect 
increases of varying amounts: three an- 
ticipate advances of 20 to 25 per cent 
over pre-war levels, five expect even 
larger increases, and five state only that 
production will be “greater” than in 
1940. Two plants which were not in 
operation in 1939 expect to continue pro- 
duction after the war, with sharply re- 
duced volume. 

Three of the plants visited may not 
remain in operation when war produc- 
tion ends. The plant space used by one 
small company is leased and will be re- 
turned to the owner company after the 
war. In the other two cases, all facil- 
ities are Government-owned, and the 
prospects for post-war operations are in- 
definite. 


Production Costs 


Nearly all the plant officials inter- 
viewed expressed the opinion that post- 
war production costs would be above 
pre-war levels, but few were able to 
estimate the extent of the increase. The 
most important factor contributing to 
higher costs is expected to be the rise in 
wage rates. It is generally believed that 
there will be no decline in wage rates 
after the war, and several management 
representatives expressed the opinion that 
there should be no such reductions. Costs 
of materials were also reported to have 
advanced substantially, although the in- 
crease is generally considered to be less 
important than the rise in wage rates. 
In several cases, administrative expenses 
have risen during the war period. 

In most plants, production costs will 
probably be below present levels, how- 
ever. Premium payments for overtime 
work and for the second and third shifts 
will be eliminated or substantially re- 
duced. In addition, company officials be- 
lieve that the efficiency of the available 
labor force will be increased. On the 
other hand, a few plants reported that 
the expected reduction in volume will 
result in higher costs per unit of output, 
since overhead costs are a significant pro- 
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portion of total costs. These companies 
maintain that prices will have to rise 
above present levels. 

In only four plants is it anticipated 
that costs will be below the 1940 level, 
and in only one of these is a substantial 
reduction foreseen. ‘The declines are ex- 
pected because of improvements in efh- 
ciency made during the war period. 


Wartime Technological Developments 


Part of the increase in wage rates and 
materials cost over peacetime levels will 
be offset by improved efficiency resulting 
from wartime technical developments. 
Although not all wartime developments 
will be applicable to civilian production, 
moderate advances in efficiency are ex- 
pected in some instances. The improve- 
ments reported have reduced labor re- 
quirements, lowered the costs of mate- 
rials, or made possible an improvement 
in the quality of the product. 

Most significant have been the innova- 
tions in metalworking. Improvements in 
welding techniques and substitution of 
welding for riveting have resulted in im- 
proved efficiency. Alloys have been 
improved and experience has been gained 
in welding alloyed materials. Several 
companies state that quality control has 
been improved by the use of electronic 
devices, including magna flux, gamma 
ray, and X-ray. Experience gained in 
working to the close tolerances neces- 
sary on war items will probably also 
prove of benefit in post-war production. 
Other developments mentioned include 
greater use of tungsten carbide cutting 
tools, stack drilling, the installation of 
automatic safety devices on presses, the 
elimination of metal top dies by the use 
of rubber forming blocks, and increased 
use of automatic machinery. In one 
machinery plant which is producing es- 
sentially the same type of product as in 
peacetime, output per man-hour has ad- 
vanced 15 per cent since 1940. The rise 
is attributed to improved tooling, more 
complete jigging, and the use of tung- 
sten carbide cutting tools, as well as to 
improved training of workers. 

Knowledge of methods of working the 
light metals has made great strides dur- 
ing the war period. A magnesium com- 
pany reports that labor requirements 
have been reduced and the amount of 
scrap decreased by the development of 
superior molding machines and better 
sand mixtures. In addition, better meth- 
ods have been developed to control the 
hazard of fire. 

Improvements have also been made in 
processes other than metalworking. Sev- 
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eral chemicals plants, for example, re- 
port that there have been technical de- 
velopments which will carry over into 
peacetime production, but few details 
are available. 

A few companies stated that no signifi- 
cant technical developments had _ oc- 
curred in their plants during the war 
period, but that they hoped to make 
progress in this respect after the war. 
Some company representatives believe 
that the machine tools available after 
the war will be more efficient than those 
they now have, and expect increased ef- 
ficiency when new equipment is pur- 
chased. Research work being conducted 
in some plants is expected, eventually, to 
be of benefit. In at least one establish- 
ment, normal technical progress has been 
interrupted during the war period be- 
cause of the shortage of technical per- 
sonnel and the difficulty of obtaining 
equipment and materials. 

Not all wartime developments will be 
applicable to peacetime production, how- 
ever. Thus, very substantial gains have 
been made in output per man-hour at 
one war plant, but most of the advance 
is attributed to the large scale of produc- 
tion. 


Subcontracting 


A large number of the plants can- 
vassed have been subcontracting some of 
their work. In most cases, subcontract- 
ing will be eliminated or sharply reduced 
after the war, and only two companies 
plan to maintain the present proportion 
of subcontracting. Wherever possible, 
companies expect to reduce subcontract- 
ing, to weaken the impact of future cut- 
backs, and some have already effected 
such reductions. 

In many plants, subcontracting plays 
but a minor role in present operations. 
The work sent out is usually machine- 
shop work which could and would be 
done in the plant if facilities and man- 
power were available. Such subcontract- 
ing will generally be discontinued or 
substantially curtailed when war pro- 
duction ends. Even some companies 
which now subcontract a substantial part 
of all work will retain only an inconse- 
quential volume of subcontracting when 
war production ends. Thus, one com- 
pany which had subcontracted 70 per 
cent of all work, at the height of its 
production program, had reduced the 
proportion to 30-40 per cent as cutbacks 
were made! it is improbable that any 
subcontracting at all will be continued 
by this plant after the war. Similarly, a 
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plant which now subcontracts work ac- 
counting for 75 per cent of all expendi- 
ture on labor will continue very little 
subcontract work after the war. 

‘Two companies expressed an interest 
in taking subcontract work for new items 
after the war, if such work were avail- 
able. In neither case, however, had any 
definite plans for such work been made. 


Post-War Employment Problems 
Size of the Post-War Labor Force 


Estimates of post-war employment 
prepared by plant officials are necessar- 
ily tentative, depending as they do on 
expectations as to general business condi- 
tions. Some of the company officials in- 
terviewed were prepared to make rather 
definite estimates of their post-war work 
force. Others, particularly those whose 
product is manufactured for sale to in- 
dustrial users rather than to ultimate 
consumers, were reluctant to express any 
judgment on the size of their post-war 
labor force. 

Rough estimates of post-war employ- 
ment were available for 35 of the 40 
plants included in the sample survey. 
Plants in the transportation-equipment 
group (including automobiles and air- 
craft) expect the greatest rise over 
1939 employment—63 per cent—al- 
though employment in aircraft will, of 
course, drop sharply from present levels. 
Large advances over peacetime employ- 
ment are also expected by companies in 
the machinery (except electrical) group 
(49 per cent) and the stone, clay, and 
glass group (42 per cent). The chem- 
icals, nonferrous metals, and electrical 
machinery plants expect increases of 20 
to 25 per cent over 1939 employment 
levels. Iron and steel, the area’s largest 
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manufacturing industry in peacetime, 
will apparently have a post-war labor 
force only 7 per cent larger than before 
the war. 

Spokesmen for local groups are gen- 
erally optimistic about the post-war em- 
ployment outlook for the area. It is as- 
sumed that the “war babies” will pre- 
sent the only serious adjustment prob- 
lems and that the departure of women 
from the labor force will be sufficient to 
prevent any widespread unemployment. 
Many other plants haye expanded enor- 
mously during the war period, however, 
and most of them anticipate substantial 
reductions in force after the war. 

It is interesting to compare the views 
on probable post-war employment ex- 
pressed by p!ant officials with the esti- 
mates made by the Niagara Frontier 
Post-War Planning Council on the em- 
ployment goals needed in manufacturing 
to provide full employment.* The Plan- 
ning Council stated that 175,000 jobs 
would be required in manufacturing if 
full employment were to be achieved, 
and presented a distribution by major 
industry groups. 

In several of the industry groups, the 
surveyed plants represented a substantial 
proportion of total 1939 employment. 
For each of these groups, the relative 
change in employment from 1939 to the 
post-war period, as judged on the basis 
of the plant interviews, was applied to 
the total 1939 employment figure for 
the entire industry group as given by 
the Census of Manufactures. The re- 
sulting estimates of the numbers of post- 
war jobs implied by the present plans 
of employers in each industry group, 
compared with 1939 employment and 
with the Niagara Frontier full-employ- 





EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, IN BUFFALO INDUSTRIAL AREA 


{All figures in thousands] 


Industry 


Transportation equipment (automobiles and other) 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical 
Iron and steel : 
Nonferrous metals 

Chemicals 


Stone, clay, and glass 


Total 
Other industries 
Aaper ‘ 
Printing and publishing 
DO. whiepenpade>s 
Textiles and apparel 
Wood products 
EE Biv bwhra ad Suawe’s 
Petroleum, coal, and leathe: 
Miscellaneous cae 


| RE Ce ee 
1Census of Manufacturers, 1939. 


Post-war 
employment 
: implied by 
Employment plant inter- Full-employ 
in 19391 views = ment goals * 
15.6 25.5 29.1 
ce emee 4.9 5.9 9.0 
6.9 10.3 13.2 
24,9 26.8 31.¢ 
Sueionsings 2.9 3.5 8.5 
12.8 16.1 20,4 
53.6 8.0 11.0 
73.6 96.1 122.1 
5.5 . 6.2 
pile acm 6.3 ° 6.4 
13.7 < 15.7 
ae aie 6.3 ; 6.3 
3.3 * 4.7 
Se acipvere 2.8 ‘ 4.1 
0 ‘ 2.7 
ne 43.6 53.3 


2 Obtained by applying to the figures shown in the preceding column the relative change in employ- 
ment, between 1939 and the post-war period, expected by the sample plants in each industry group 
The sample plants in the machinery (except electrical) group accounted for 28 per eent of total 


employment in the group in 1939. 


In the other industry groups employment in the reporting plants 


ranged from 46, to 65 per cent ef the group totals reported by the Census of Manufacturers for 1939 
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ment goals, are shown in the preceding 
table. 

It is apparent that the current plans 
of manufacturers, if carried into effect 
without change, will yield greater em- 
ployment in each industry group than 
was recorded in 1939. For the surveyed 
industries taken together, the estimated 
post-war figure is 96,000 compared with 
a 1939 total of 74,000. On the other 
hand, it does not appear that in any of 
the groups will present plans lead to 
employment totals as great as those con- 
sidered necessary by the Niagara Fron- 
tier Post-War Planning Council to in- 
sure full employment. 

Several qualifications regarding these 
comparisons should be noted. First, the 
plants were combined in broad indus- 
try groups and only a sample number 
was canvassed in each. To the extent 
that other plants may have differing 
plans and expectations, the comparisons 
may be unrepresentative. New plants 
may come into existence after the war 
which will provide additional employ- 
ment opportunities not taken into ac- 
count above. On the other hand, there 
is some evidence that the estimates made 
by plant officials tended to be optimistic 
and that the plants with the best post- 
war prospects were those most willing 
to furnish estimates. Finally, all the 
estimates are based on company plans as 
they are now formulated, and these 
plans may be modified at any time as 
circumstances justify such changes. 

Even with these limitations, however, 
it appears clear that post-war employ- 
ment in the industries represented by the 
sample plants is likely to exceed substan- 
tially the pre-war level. Whether this 
increase will meet the objective of jobs 
for all those in the area seeking employ- 
ment is less certain. The Niagara Fron- 
tier Post-War Planning Council esti- 
mates of the number of jobs required in 
these industry groups are interrelated 
with its estimates of employment goals 
for trade and service and for other 
manufacturing industries. The goal set 
for total employment is based on as- 
sumptions regarding the number of per- 
sons withdrawing from the labor force 
and migrating from the area. To the 
extent that these assumptions are real- 
ized, current plans may have to be re- 
vised, if the desired goals are to be 
reached. 


Employment During Reconversion 


The technical problems of reconver- 
sion will not be serious in most of the 
plants visited. Most companies envision 
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the possibility, even the probability, of a 
smooth transition in employment from 
wartime to post-war operations. A few 
companies, however, anticipate substan- 
tial reductions in force for periods vary- 
ing from a few weeks to several months. 
One company, for example, estimates 
that during a 60-day reconversion period 
employment will be only 700, compared 
with a full-production total of 2,200. 
Reductions in force of 50 per cent are 
foreseen by a few other companies, which 
will have to do a great amount of re- 
tooling. Technical requirements will 
not be the sole determiners of the size 
of the work force during reconversion, 
however. In several plants the volume 
of employment immediately following 
the completion of war production may 
depend more on the amount of business 
in sight than on the technical problems 
of retooling. 


Lay-Off Proc edure 


As lay-offs become necessary, seniority 
will generally determine the order of 
however, 
that seniority will be much less impor- 


termination. It is probable, 
tant in the chemicals industry than in 
other industries, as most of the chemicals 
plants in the survey either have no union 
agreements or have agreements with in- 
dependent that do not 
seniority to the same degree as do na- 
tionally affiliated unions. 

Practically all of the plants included 
in the survey are covered by union agree- 
Of the 40 plants, 22 have agree- 
ments with CIO unions (two. were be- 


unions stress 


ments. 


ing negotiated); four have agreements 
with AFL unions; seven with indepen- 
dent unions; two with District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers of America; 
one has a CIO union in the office and 
an AFL union in the plant; and one 
plant recognizes both an independent 
and an AFL union. In general, the 
agreements with nationally affiliated 
unions specify that seniority shall deter- 
mine lay-offs, while those with indepen- 
dent unions give management more lati- 
tude to use qualifications or ability as a 
criterion, although a few of the com- 
panies concerned have adopted seniority 
as a matter of management policy. 
Almost all plants will reduce hours 
before significant lay-offs are made; only 
one small company expressed a desire to 
maintain the 48-hour week to provide 
high “take-home” pay. Other companies 
will return to a workweek of 40 or few- 
er hours as soon as permitted, as an econ- 
omy measure and to sustain employment. 
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Skills and Retraining 


When reductions in force occur, there 
will be many transfers from job to job, 
and some retraining will be necessary. 
Management officials anticipate few dif- 
ficulties in effecting the transfers. On- 
the-job training will probably be the 
primary method used, and retraining is 
expected to require from a few days to 
several months. 

The skills required for post-war oper- 
ations will be essentially the same as 
those needed at present, since the nature 
of the product will not change radically 
in most of the plants with the shift to 
civilian production. Plants which have 
to do extensive retooling for peacetime 
production will, of course, require tool- 
makers and skilled machinists, but in 
most cases the necessary workers are 
available. Where shifts in skill require- 
ments occur, they will sometimes be in 
the direction of greater skill, sometimes 
of lesser skill. 

Although no special retraining of the 
work force will generally be necessary, 
a number of plants expect to continue 
training programs introduced during the 
war period. Some are planning to main- 
tain the essential features of the Train- 
ing Within Industry courses after the 
war, and some will continue other train- 
ing programs. A number of companies 
anticipate the need for special training 
programs for returning veterans. One 
plant expects to retrain veterans in the 
war-time training school established in 
the pattern shop. This school has been 
used very successfully during the war to 
train vocational school graduates as pat- 
ternmakers and machinists. 


Employment of Women 


Women employees constituted 32 per 
cent of the work force in the 40 sample 
plants in May, 1944. In those plants in 
operation in 1939, the proportion was 
only 11 per cent. Among the plants in 
the sample, the change between 1939 
and May, 1944, in the percentage of 
women was from 15.3 to 38.6 in trans- 
portation equipment, from 6.5 to 18.1 
in chemicals, from 2.0 to 16.2 in iron 
and steel, from 3.3 to 13.2 in nonfer- 
rous metals, from 5.7 to 19.3 in machin- 
ery (except electrical), from 17.3 to 
37.5 in stone, clay, and glass, and from 
33.9 to 37.5 in electrical machinery. 

Practically all companies expect very 
great reductions in the employment of 
women after the war. In nearly half 
the plants, management officials would 
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prefer to have a smaller proportion em- 
ployed after the war than at present. In 
these establishments, management off- 
cials generally consider the work per- 
formance of men superior to that of 
women. The work involved in the 
manufacture of chemicals, metals, and 
machinery is believed to be too heavy 
for women, except as a war-emergency 
measure. Other deterrents to employ- 
ment of women are also noted. Most 
important is the fact that while women 
are suitable for certain operations, they 
cannot be transferred easily from one job 
to another if the necessity arises. If the 
size of the labor force is reduced sub- 
stantially after the war, it will be neces- 
sary to have employees who can perform 
several different jobs. A few plants 
pointed out that turnover or absenteeism 
was higher among women than among 
men. State laws setting up special stand- 
ards relating to the employment of 
women are also cited as reasons for dis- 
continuing their use, particularly in 
chemicals, where heavy lifting or use of 
dangerous chemicals is involved. 






































































































































































Even in companies which report that 
the performance of women has been sat- 
isfactory, a reduction in the proportion 
of women is expected because of volun- 
tary withdrawals from the labor market 
and the return of veterans. In some of 
these plants, the percentage of women 
will probably remain somewhat above 
the pre-war figure, particularly where 
new operations have been developed dur- 
ing the war to make possible a greater 
utilization of women. 
of one company 
















The management 
would like to have 
women employees to the extent of 25 
per cent of the total and will keep this 
proportion if the union will agree. A 
company whose peacetime product is 
automobile accessories finds that women 
are better than men on small assemblies. 











It seems clear that many women will 
be released as the labor force is cut and 
as veterans return, whether as a result 
of management policy or seniority ar- 
tangements. Most of the women em- 
ployees have little seniority and, in addi- 
tion, a few of the union agreements 
permit or require the release of women 
regardless of seniority. One agreement 
states that women are to be employed in 
the plant only for the duration. Another 
permits the employment of women on 
men’s jobs only during the war, and 
thereafter the consent of the union is 
required. At a few plants, the union 
agreements provide for separate seniority 
lists for men and women. 
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The proportion of women employees 
after the war, therefore, may be only 
slightly greater than in the pre-war pe- 
riod. Of the plants sampled, the most 
favorable employment opportunities will 
exist in those industries which employed 
substantial numbers of women in peace- 
time—paper, electrical machinery (espe- 
cially radio), and, to a less extent, auto- 
mobiles. The Niagara Frontier Post- 
War Planning Council estimates that 
after the war 34 per cent of all women 
over 14 will be in the labor force, as 
compared with 26 per cent in 1940. Ap- 
parently, the manufacturers canvassed 
do not expect to offer very greatly in- 
creased employment opportunities for 
women. 


Employment of Negroes 


Although the Negro population of 
this area is small, several plants, particu- 
larly foundries and chemicals plants, em- 
ploy substantial numbers. In some com- 
panies, no Negroes were employed before 
the war and, in others, the number has 
increased during the war period. These 
employees generally have little seniority 
and may be displaced by returning vet- 
erans. Most plant officials reported that 
the work performance of the Negro em- 
ployees was satisfactory and that it 
would not be company policy to release 
them. Of 11 management representa- 
tives who ventured to make estimates of 
post-war employment of Negroes, five 
stated that there would be no great 
change and the other six expected some 
decreases because of the necessity for re- 
employing veterans. 


Employment of Veterans 


Local agencies and company officials 
are devoting increasing attention to the 
problem of reemploying veterans. Since 
a satisfactory employment adjustment is 
not always reached immediately, the lo- 
cal office of the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice has been working with employer 
groups on the problem. Conferences of 
employment managers with a psychia- 
trist, who speaks on the problems of re- 
employing ex-servicemen, have been 
arranged. Practically every plant official 
interviewed was emphatic in his convic- 
tion that everything possible would be 
done to reemploy veterans when they 
returned. 

A number of plants expect to go be- 
vond any legal requirements in rehiring 
employees who return from the service. 
In some cases, the company will not in- 
sist that the application for reemploy- 
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ment be made within 40 days after dis- 
charge, as provided by law, or it will be 
favorably disposed toward hiring veter- 
ans even if they are not former employ- 
ees of the company. The union local at 
one plant expressed its desire to help 
rehabilitate any veterans who might need 
aid, even to the extent of abrogating 
seniority arrangements. Plans are being 
made by another company not only to 
rehire veterans but to train them for bet- 
ter jobs if they are qualified, since the 
management recognizes that morale 
problems may arise if men with good 
service experience are placed in menial 
tasks. 

An example of detailed advance plan- 
ning on reemployment of veterans is pro- 
vided by a company which is consider- 
ing the employment of a full-time co- 
ordinator to place and follow up war 
veterans. A card index is being pre- 
pared, giving the case history of each 
man in service and including any new 
skills learned since he entered the armed 
forces. 

It is recognized that a number of 
problems will arise. In some plants, the 
number of employees in the armed forces 
is equal to or greater than the total pre- 
war employment; in others, as many as 
six Or seven men now in the armed 
forces held the same job prior to induc- 
tion. In some establishments most of 
the work is heavy, and the jobs which 
disabled veterans can fill are limited in 
number. Plants which have already had 
experience with returning veterans agree 
that careful placement and follow-up are 
essential, and many companies expect 
that some retraining program will be 
necessary for returning veterans. 

In one company, it was anticipated 
that very serious problems would arise 
if the Selective Service Act were inter- 
preted to give veterans absolute prefer- 
ence. Management here believes that 
should accumulate — seniority 
while in the service but should have no 
other special preference. It was reported 
that the union’s position agreed with 
that taken by management. 


veterans 


Effects of Cutbacks 
Recent Experience 


While cutbacks in war production 
have not yet been serious, the experience 
thus far serves to indicate the problems 
which may arise when war production 
generally declines. At the time of the 
survey, 16 of the plants included in the 
sample of 40 had already had cutbacks 
in production owing to cancellation or 
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revision of war contracts. (One com- 
pany had had no cutback in the usual 
sense, but had finished a large war pro- 
gram and reverted to its normal peace- 
time activity.) Of the 16 plants, 11 
were compelled to lay off workers; the 
others were able to avoid terminations 
by transferring employees to other work. 
In all, some 5,000 workers had been 
laid off by June, 1944. About two-thirds 
of those terminated had been working in 
five plants producing items for the air- 
craft program. Over 60 per cent of the 
workers laid off were women. Most of 
the lay-offs were temporary (for retool- 
ing) and some workers had already been 
recalled by June, 1944. 

Notice of cutbacks varied from ad- 
vance warning of several months to or- 
ders for immediate cessation of work. In 
one instance, a subcontract for half- 
tracks was eliminated almost entirely, 
without advance notice from the prime 
contractor, who had himself received no 
notice from the procurement agency. 
Plant officials generally expressed the 
opinion that advance notice should be 
given whenever possible, and the indica- 
tions are that those plants which re- 
ceived notice a month or more in ad- 
vance were able to readjust both em- 
ployment and production more effective- 


ly. 


Lay-Offs and Transfers 


Ten of the 11 plants in which lay- 
offs were necessary selected the workers 
to be terminated on the basis of senior- 
ity. Plant-wide seniority was the cri- 
terion used in hali of these plants, and 
departmental seniority or seniority by 
noninterchangeable occupational groups 
in the rest. In nine cases seniority pro- 
visions were incorporated in union agree- 
ments; one company used plant-wide 
seniority as a matter of company policy. 
In addition, one company laid off work- 
ers as the operations on which they were 
engaged were completed, in accordance 
with the provisions of a master contract 
with various AFL unions. 


Transfers of workers usually followed 
the same plan as lay-offs; in some plants 
transfers were an important part of the 


employment-adjustment process. One 
plant eliminated its third shift, laid off 
50 workers, and transferred 400; an- 
other laid off 100 and transferred 100; 
a third laid off 400 and transferred 200. 
In most instances, transfers were made 
at the same rates of pay. In two plants 
in which wage decreases were the rule, 
there was a tendency for workers to quit 
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rather than to accept lower wages, as 
further lay-offs were anticipated and lit- 
tle security could be offered. 

Transfers required training of work- 
ers in some instances. On-the-job train- 
ing was most prevalent, lasting from two 
or three days up to five months. In gen- 
eral, no new skills were required and 
in most plants the training period took 
only a few weeks. 

Notice of lay-offs was inadequate in a 
number of plants, partly because the em- 
ployer had received insufficient advance 
notice of cut-backs. Some of the plants 
gave only one day’s notice and one plant 
gave notice at the beginning of the shift 
that lay-offs were effective at the end of 
the shift. On the other hand, two com- 
panies gave a week’s notice whenever 
possible. 

Unions generally received notice of 
lay-offs farther in advance, and in some 
cases the unions participated in imple- 
menting the lay-off procedure. Most 
companies discussed the cutbacks and 
lay-off procedure with the unions or with 
the labor-management committees, but 
one company merely informed the union 
that there would be lay-offs. 

Effect on morale—The effect of cut- 
backs on the morale of workers appar- 
ently varied both with the nature of the 
cutback—whether temporary or perma- 
nent—and with the degree of union- 
management cooperation attained. In 
two plants with labor-management com- 
mittees, morale did not suffer and at one 
of these plants production per worker 
actually increased. The most serious ef- 
fect of cutbacks on morale was found at 
a plant where there had been no word 
to workers concerning the cutbacks, the 
union did not participate, and there was 
no labor-management committee. 

Effect in the Community.—There are 
indications that the cutbacks already ex- 
perienced have resulted in some decrease 
in the community purchasing power, as 
well as in withdrawal of workers from 
the labor market. Union representatives 
expressed the opinion that lack of plan- 
ning for transfers of workers from plants 
which had reduced production to plants 
which needed workers had resulted in 
lower morale and the return of women 
to their homes. 


Suggestions for Government Action 


Plant suggestions—Management rep- 
resentatives were unanimous in their 
emphasis on the desirability of speedy 
audit or settlement of contract claims; 
one subcontractor recommended settle- 
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ment on a plant-wide rather than on an 
individual contract basis. Companies 
also indicated the need for adequate ad- 
vance notice from Government to prime 
contractors, and from pyime contractors 
to subcontractors, of changes in specifi- 
cations and of contract terminations. In 
general, gradual tapering off of war de- 
mand considered preferable to 
abrupt termination. Such gradual re- 
duction would alleviate surplus material 
problems, allow adequate notice to sub- 
contractors, unions, and workers, and 
permit more orderly planning for civil- 
ian production. ‘Two companies sug- 
gested that cutbacks be made first in 
plants which are able to convert to other 
production. 


was 


wherever ( yove rnment- 
owned equipment or material cannot be 


Generally, 


utilized for peacetime production, plants 
desire its removal from the premises as 
soon as possible. Sale of usable Govern- 
ment property at reasonable prices is 
desired by plants having such equipment, 
but one plant wou!d prefer to rent the 
plant space and equipment from the De- 
fense Plant Corporation. Some plants 
believe that the price of Government- 
owned equipment should be maintained, 
as its cheap disposal to competitors 
would foster “unfair competition.” 
Almost all of the plants making sug- 
gestions recommended that wartime ma- 
terial, manpower, and price control be 
removed as soon as possible, but that re- 
laxation be gradual. Rapid release of 
materia's to plants receiving cutbacks 
was suggested, and one plant recom- 
mended that certain standard surplus 
materials be earmarked for post-war use. 
Among other suggestions were recom- 
mendations for Federal aid for munici- 
pal public works, improvement of the 
New York State Barge Canal, and re- 
laxation of restrictions on industrial and 
In addition, 
interest was expressed in modification of 
present policies of contract renegotiation, 
so that the normal product of a company 
would be exempt. Elimination of the 
excess-profits tax was recommended, to 
enable industry to accumulate reserves 
with which to finance reconversion. 


municipal power projects. 


Union suggestions—Union represen- 
tatives, like management officials, stressed 
the importance of a smooth transition 
from war to peace production. A CIO 
union suggested closer integration of 
Army and Navy plans for cutbacks with 
manpower controls, so that persons re- 
leased in one plant could be quickly 
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Personnel of E. E. I. Commercial Committees 


The personnel of Committees in the Accounting and Engineering Divisions of the Edison Electric Institute and of certain 


General Committees, for the administrative year 1944-1945, appeared in the September 1944 issue of the BULLETIN. In this 


issue is listed the personnel of Committees in the Commercial Division. 


COMMERCIAL DIVISION COMMITTEES 


COMMERCIAL DIVISION GENERAL 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, GEORGE W. Ouster, Du- 
quesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

} ice-Chairman, P. M. ApEn, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. L. KavaNnauGuH, 
Edison Co., Detroit, 


Vice-Chairman, 
The Detroit 
Mich. 

Vice-Chairman, C. H. LeaTHAM, 
Monongahela West Penn Public Ser- 
vice Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Vice-Chairman, Harry  RESTOFSKI, 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

M.W. ArtHur, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

KF. A. Corrin, Wisconsin Electric Pow- 
er Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. A. CoLiier, Georgia Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

A. C. CRANDALL, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. M. DeBarp, Stone & Webster Ser- 
vice Corp., New York, N. Y. 

F. $. Dewey, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. E. Dexter, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
R. E. FisHer, Pacific Gas & Electric 

Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

RK. A. Gipson, The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

R. F. HARTENSTEIN, Ohio Edison Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

E. F. Ketty, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

C. D. Lawrence, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. V. §. LinpsLtey, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

A. D. McLay, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

C. E, Micuer, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. E. Norru, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. E. Parrott, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. F. Porter, Jr., Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

P. H. Powers, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. R. Ropcer, Middle West Service 
Co., Chicago, III. 

H. M. Sawyer, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

M. E. SKINNER, Buffalo Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. P. J. STerinMeETz, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. H. Tititman, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Epwin VENNARD, Middle West Service 
Co., Chicago, III. 

G. E. WHITWELL, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. E. Younc, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Executive Committee 
COMMERCIAL DIVISION GENERAL 
COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee of the 
Commercial Division General Commit- 
tee consists of Mr. Ousler, Chairman, 
and Messrs. Alden, Kavanaugh, Lea- 
tham, Powers, Restofski, Sawyer, Skin- 
ner, Steinmetz, Vennard and Whitwell. 


COMMERCIAL PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman, M. E. SKINNER, Buffalo 
Niagara & Eastern Power Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

M. W. ArtHur, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

R. D. Curter, The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

R. E. FisHer, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


C. E. Micuet, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

G. W. Ouster, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P. H. Powers, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. M. Sawyer, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

H. P. J. Srernmerz, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

EpWIN VENNARD, Middle West Service 
Co., Chicago, III. 

G. E. WuitweEtt, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALES TRAINING COMMITTEE 


Chairman, M. R. Ropcer, Middle 
West Service Co., Chicago, IIL 

Forp Bares, Nebraska 
Omaha, Neb. 

R. S$. Bett, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York N. Y. 
Joun L. Burcan, New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
A. C. CRANDALL, Indianapolis Power & 

Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. D. Howarp, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

H. P. Mecarcer, American Gas & 
Electric Service Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 

. E. Nortu, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

. 8. SCHUCHERT, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. A. SeIpLe, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

H. M. SuHarp, Buffalo Niagara & East- 
ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CHARLES SNYDER, Monongahela West 
Penn Public Service Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

C. A. STEVENS, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. P. Wacner, New York Power & 
Light Corp., Albany, N. Y. 


Cox 


Power 
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WIRING COMMITTEE 


Chairman, R. F. HArTENSTEIN, Ohio 
Edison Co., Akron, Ohio. 

O. K. CoLteMAN, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

F. E. Davis, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

H. C. Rice, Southern California Edison 
Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

B. T. ScHECHER, Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

H. R. Stevenson, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

J. M. Turnsutt, Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Chairman, P. M. ALDEN, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heating and Motor Applications Committee 

Chairman, P. D. LAwReENCE, Virginia 
Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 

W. A. Kant, Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. A. Kors, The Cleveland Electric Il- 
luminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. M. Hoitmes, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

I. LUNDGAARD, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

C. B. Mortn, Ohio Power Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

E. M. Nortrestap, Northwestern Pub- 
lic Service, Co., Huron, S. D. 

W. Grant Parry, New Jersey Power 
& Light Co., Dover, N. J. 

W. J. Scumipt, Long Island Lighting 
Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

JoHN DEB. SHEPARD, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Roy THURMAN, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lighting Committee 

Chairman, B. J. JENSEN, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. V. BAuer, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

R. M. Brown, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. B. Goutp, Ohio Edison Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

M. A. HAVENHILL, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

S. F. MacLean, The United [lluminat- 
ing Co., New Haven, Conn. 

J. E. Mue ver, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. A. STANNARD, Consumers Power 
Co.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Market Development Committee 
Chairman, L. Ray Weaver, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PauL Brooks, Ebasco Services Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

I. C. Dixon, Atlantic City Electric Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

W. G. Gentry, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

E. B. HasKELt, The United Illuminat- 
ing Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Frep Mason, Brockton Edison Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 

E. L. Roprnson, Gulf States Utilities 
Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

VERNON E. SHEPHERD, Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

Sales Personnel Committee 

Chairman, J. S. SCHUCHERT, Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. M. Arruur, Jr., Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

G. W. ALttson, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 

E. N. Avecno, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

B. L. ENGLAND, Atlantic City Electric 
Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 

EpwIN O. GeorcE, The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

J. H. Guz, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

L. M. Hoimes, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

F. M. Houston, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

A. H. Patmatier, Rockland Light & 
Power Co., Nyack, N. Y. 

Frep STAACKE, Houston Lighting & 
Power Co., Houston, Texas. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER AND 
HEATING SECTION 


Chairman, E. L. KAvANAUGH, The 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Competitive Service Committee 

Chairman, E. M. Ciapp, Georgia Pow- 
er Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

F. T. Brooks, Philadelphia 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. H. Gum™z, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

C. H. Purpy, Consumers Power Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

W. T. RicHArps, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. H. Scorr, American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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General Power and Heating Committee 

Chairman, Ropert G. Ety, Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. ; 

F. V. ArMIsTEAD, Union Electric Co, 
of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. H. Knapp, The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Pau Lyman, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Francis. McQuILiin, West 
Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. L. Rosprnson, Gulf States Utilities 
Co., Beaumont, Texas. 

C. P. Yoper, Buffalo Niagara & East- 
ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Penn 


Industrial Lighting Committee 

Chairman, J. R. HARTMAN, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Eart C. Epwarps, New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

FRANK MUuEL LER, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, § 


Ohio. 


Sales Personnel and Training Committee 


Chairman, CHARLES SNYDER, Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

H. D. Batuarp, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

S. R. Knapp, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


RESIDENTIAL SECTION" 


Chairman, Harry RESTOFSKI, West 
Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dealer Coordination Committee 
Chairman, E. T. Moore, Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co., Alexandria, Va. 
A. W. Barstow, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. G. Bur, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 

W. H. McInnis, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

W. F. Moses, New Jersey Power & 
Light Co., Dover, N. J. 


Electric Kitchen Committee 


Chairman, E. B. HASKELL, The United 
Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 

H. H. Brenan, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

P. V. Brown, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. E. Gave, Idaho Power Co., Boise, 
Idaho. 
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H. G. Istey, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

T. O. McQuiston, Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. C. Rice, Southern California Edison 
Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Electric Laundry Committee 


Chairman, H. A. Keys, Northern States 
Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cietus Haney, Nebraska Power Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J..S. SurHERLAND, Alabama Power 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Electric Water Heating Committee 


Chairman, H. P. MEGARGEE, American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

R. S. Bett, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

R. C. Bryce, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jutivus Hari Appalachian 
Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

H. G. Istey, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

C. D. Lawrence, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. F. McAtuister, Utah Power & 
Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. M. Turner, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

L. F. Rrecet, Gulf States Utilities Co., 
Beaumont, Texas. 


Electric 


Home Service Committee 
Chairman, Miss FERN Sniper, Georgia 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss SetMA ANDREWS, Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 
Miss MartHa Boutsen, Nebraska 
Power Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Miss EstHer Le&e Brive, Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss EpitrH Hitcncockx, Alabama 

Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Miss HeLen KirtLanp, New Jersey 
Power & Light Co., Dover, N. J. 
Miss PrisctLLA PORTERFIELD, Western 
Massachusetts Electric Co., Green- 

field, Mass. 

Mrs. EpirH Ravucu, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Miss E. M. StepHeENsoNn, Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, 

N. J. 
Indoor Climate Committee 


Chairman, E. A. Freunp, Union Elec- 
tric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

W. P. Davis, Buffalo Niagara & East- 

ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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W. B. FarnswortH, Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

J. T. Scuitiinec, lowa Power & Light 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. C. WALKE, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Lighting Committee 

Chairman, H. A. Stroup, Mononga- 
hela West Penn Public Service Co., 
Fairmont W. Va. 

C. T. BisHorr, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

J. R. Gumroz, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

C. B. HeEttmMan, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

J. F. McA.tister, 
Light Co. 

T. A. Pitkey, Staten Island Edison Co., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Utah 


Power & 


Sales Personnel Committee 

Chairman, C. A. STEVENS, Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 

E. M. Coss, Ohio Power Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

E. J. FirzGerayp, Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

K. Firzpatrick, The Dayton Power & 
Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

C. §. Srackporte, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

L. R. Parker, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 


RURAL SECTION 
Chairman, C. H. LEATHAM, Mononga- 


hela West Penn Public Service Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Equipment Distribution Committee 
Chairman, R. T. Jones, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
A. G. Bur, Wisconsin Public Service 

Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 

J. C. Cant, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Roy W. Goptry, Monongahela West 
Penn Public Service Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

C. E. Jeertncs, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

C. L. Ostrersercer, Louisiana Power 
& Light Co., New Orleans, La. 

F. L. Rimpacnu, New England Power 

Service Co., Boston, Mass. 
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H. A. SmitrH, Nebraska Power Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

D. E. Srewart, Carolina Power & 
Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

C. P. Wacnegr, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. M. Wicsten, Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 



























































Farm Utilization Committee 
Chairman, Roy E. HayMan, Oklahoma 


Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

A. B. BarFIELD, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jas. B. BuMAN, Northwestern Electric 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

R. K. Derry, Ohio Power Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

E. C. Easter, Alabama Power Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

H. J. GALLAGHER, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

L. W. Gray, Georgia Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

G. N. Hawtey, Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

M.H. Lioyp, Niagara Lockport & On- 
tario Power Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. J. Von Burc, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

O. WiLHELMy, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinati, Ohio. 























































































































































































































Service Extension Committee 








Chairman, H. J. GALLAGHER, Consum- 
ers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

ARNOLD Hocan, Indiana General Ser- 
vice Co., Marion, Ind. 

C. A. LELAND, lowa Power & Light 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. A. Lewis, Ohio Power Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

J. H. Maur, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. G. Watrter, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 





































































































Sales Personnel Committee 











Chairman, JoHN L. BurcAn, New 
York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

C. J. FuHRMaANN, The Dayton Power 
& Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

R. W. Goprey, Monongahela West 
Penn Public Service Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

L. L. Koontz, Appalachian Electric 
Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

A. E. Schwarz, Ebasco Services Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC 


PERSONALS 


Retirement of R. R. Van Horn as 
president and the election of CHARLES 
E. Warsaw to succeed him has been an- 
nounced by Luzerne County Gas and 
Electric Corporation. 

Mr. Van Horn, who has retired as 
president at his request, will continue as 
a member of the board of directors of 
the company with which he has been 
associated, including its predecessor com- 
panies, for more than 45 years. 

Mr. Warsaw, the new president has 
been vice-president and general manager 
since last April. He is a graduate elec- 
trical engineer of Iowa State College 
and since 1917 has devoted all his time 
to public utility work in electric and gas 
operations and construction work. 

He came to Luzerne County Gas and 
Electric Corporation as superintendent 
in 1923, following employment in gas 
and electric subsidiaries with the Amer- 
ican Gas Company. 

Mr. Warsaw has been active in ob- 
taining new industries in the Wilkes- 
Barre area, being vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and a member of 
the board of directors of Wyoming Val- 
ley Industrial Fund and the West Side 
Mortgage Company. He is a director 
of Kingston National Bank and is a 
member of the Rotary Club. He has 
been identified with the business inter- 
ests of the valley throughout the entire 
period of his association with the West 
Side company. 

Three well known executives of 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, New York, have been pro- 
moted to newly created vice-presidencies 
with that company. They are ALEXAN- 
DER M. BEEBEE, Epcar R. Crorts and 
Ropert FE. GINNA. 


Mr. Beebee has been superintendent 
of the gas department and now becomes 
vice-president in charge of all gas activ- 
ities. He entered company employ in 
1916 shortly after his graduation from 
Cornell. Mr. Beebee has been active in 
the affairs of the American Gas Associa- 
tion and is chairman of its Post-War 
Planning Committee. 


Mr. Crofts has been assistant to Oper- 
ating Vice-President Joseph P. Haften- 
kamp and becomes vice-president in 
charge of the electric department. He 
has also been with the Rochester Com- 


pany for 29 years and received his engi- 
neering education at Cornell. 

Mr. Ginna has been assistant to Presi- 
dent Herman Russell and becomes vice- 
president in charge of rates and all regu- 
latory matters. Mr. Ginna has filled 
many committee posts in both electric 
and gas national associations and has 
made several surveys that have attracted 
wide attention. He came to Rochester 
Gas and Electric in 1935 as manager of 
the rate and contract department and 
before becoming permanently connected 
with the company had done a number of 
special jobs for it. 


HERBERT Briccs, JR., has been ap- 
pointed of the 
Philadelphia Company group of public 
utilities of Pittsburgh, Pa., which include 
the Light Company, the 
Equitable Gas Company, and the Pitts- 
burgh Railways System. 


Advertising Manager 


Duquesne 


A native of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Mr. Briggs, was graduated from the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute in 1920 as a 
engineer. After year 
with the Illinois Steel Company in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, he entered the service of 
the Duquesne Light Company in 1921 
as a test engineer, Power Stations De- 
partment. He entered the Advertising 
Department in 1925 and later became 
Assistant Advertising Manager, which 
position he held at the time of his pro- 
motion. 


mechanical one 


Mr. Briggs is married and lives in 


Ben Avon Heights. 


HERBERT S. Howarp has been elected 
an assistant controller of Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corporation. He has been 
manager of the tax and audit depart- 
ments of the Niagara Hudson System 
since 1942 and was associated with Hen- 
ry W. Breyer Co., of Philadelphia, from 
1935 to 1942 and with the Philadelphia 
office of Price, Waterhouse & Co. from 
1925 to 1935. 

Although a native of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Howard received his early schooling 
in England and later attended Temple 
University and the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, becoming a certi- 
fied public accountant in 1929. He is a 
member of the Pennsylvania Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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Epwarp J. KgLiey has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant for public re- 
lations with the Narragansett Electric 
Co., Providence, R. I. Mr. Kelley is a 
native of Worcester, Mass., and has had 
a diversified newspaper career, beginning 
with the Worcester Telegram and later 
being connected with the Associated 
Press in Boston, Montpelier, Vt., and 
New York City. For the past six years 
he has been chief political writer for the 
Providence Journal and Evening Bul- 
letin. The Narragansett Utility is a 
part of the New England Power System. 


C. F. MosuHer, general superinten- 
dent, Western Massachusetts Electric 
Co., Greenfield, has retired after 37 years 
His successor is his former 
assistant, Arthur L. Davis. A number 
of other changes in the same company 
have been announced. Ropert R. Has- 
BERLEY, superintendent of distribution, 
Springfield division, has been named as- 
sistant general superintendent. Howarp 
J. CALDWELL, whose headquarters were 
formerly at Amherst, and more recently 
at Greenfield, been named 
president in charge of .operations, suc- 
ceeding the late Fred L. Hunt, and 
CiirFrorD A. CLARK becomes Mr. Cald- 
well’s CuHarLes E. BANK- 
witz, of Turner Falls, has been ap- 
pointed manager, ARTHUR G. 
GIBSON assistant manager of the central 
JosepH L. HyLanp of Tur- 
ners Falls becomes assistant superinten- 
dent of the central division, under O. A. 
Browne. J. F. Burt, Pittsfield divi- 
sion, has been made general sales man- 
ager. GEORGE KEEGAN, of the right-of- 
way department, succeeds to the late 
J. J. O’Connell’s public relations respon- 
sibilities with headquarters in Spring- 
field. 

Harotp E. BalLey, in charge of the 
new business department in Greenfield, 
has been appointed Easthampton district 
superintendent. He succeeds Warren S. 
Wheeler, district superintendent for 
about 13 years, who has resigned to enter 
private business. 

BERNARD J. Down has been appointed 
superintendent of distribution for the 
Springfield division of the company, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Habberley. Mr. Mosher, 
retiring general superintendent, has been 
named a director of the company. 


of service. 


vice- 


has 


assistant. 


and 


division. 


RusseE_t T. Brancu, recently elected 
president of the Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corp. has spent more than 30 
years with the Stone & Webster organ- 
ization during which period he has been 
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successively superintendent of construc- 
tion, construction manager, vice-presi- 
dent and senior construction manager, 
and executive vice-president. 

Mr. Branch joined the Stone & Web- 
ster staff following graduation from 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 1912. 
He has supervised and directed many 
eutstanding projects in the public utility 
and industrial fields and during the pres- 
ent war has devoted substantially his en- 
tire attention to the management of im- 
portant ordnance and other projects 
essential to the war effort designed and 
constructed by the corporation for the 
U. S. Government. . 

Joun R. Lorz, who was elected 
chairman of the board after serving eight 
years as president, has been identified 
with Stone & Webster for 37 years. 
During his association with the organ- 
ization he has directed the execution of 
many important engineering and con- 
struction projects in the utility and in- 
dustrial fields. He will continue to have 
an active part in company affairs. 

























H. M. Kemmerer, food service engi- 
neer of the Appalachian Electric Power 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., has resigned 
after 23 years service with the Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric Service Corp., par- 
ent company of the Appalachian Electric 
Power Co. Mr. Kemmer has joined the 
staff of The H. F. Behrhorst & Son, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 












WALDEMAR SETON, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Portland (Ore.) 
General Electric Co., succeeding Ray- 
mond E. Brennan, retiring treasurer and 
controller. Mr. Seton has been con- 
nected with Portland General Electric 
for 17 years. He is a graduate of the 
University of Oregon. 













RAYMOND D. SHERMAN, equipment 
engineer for the Duquesne Light Co. of 
Pittsburgh and the affiliated properties 
of the Standard Gas & Electric Co., has 
retired after 24 years with that organiza- 
tion. 

Going to Pittsburgh in 1921 he was 
successively assistant electrical engineer, 
section engineer, and equipment engineer 
and assisted materially in the develop- 
ment of the underground cable system of 
the company. 

Prior to that time he had been with 
the New England Power Co. as local 
manager of hydroelectric stations. 

He was graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1906 and his early training in- 
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cluded two years with the General Elec- 
tric testing department, after which he 
joined the New York Power & Light 
Co. His ten years’ service in that or- 
ganization ended as electrical superin- 
tendent where in 1910 he designed and 
built what was probably the first over- 
head network distribution system. 


RALPH D. CUTLER, vice-president of 
the Hartford Electric Light Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been elected a director. 
Mr. Cutler was graduated from Yale 
University in 1907 and has spent his en- 
tire business life with the Hartford com- 
pany. He became a vice-president in 
1936, and is well known in the utility 
field in connection with his work in sales 
engineering and economic aspects of com- 
mercial development. 


CuHaRLEs Hess, utilization manager 
of the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
in charge of sales activities, has resigned 
to become a partner in the Puget Sound 
Appliance Co. in Seattle. 


Wa ter I. Knapp, formerly lighting 
design engineer of the Detroit Edison 
Co. has joined the staff of Grand Rap- 
ids Store Equipment Co. as chief il- 
luminating engineer. 

JostaH _P. JOLLYMAN, chief of the 
division of hydroelectric and transmis- 
sion engineering, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, retired from active 
duty with the company as of January 1. 

Mr. Jollyman is known nationally for 
his contributions in the field of hydro- 
electric and high-voltage transmission 
engineering, having designed some of the 
company’s most outstanding stations. He 
worked out the details of operation of 
the first 110,000 volt transmission line 
in the West and under his directions 
were solved the perplexing problems of 
corona, stability and carrier communica- 
tion on 220-kv lines. 

After being graduated from Stanford 
University in electrical engineering in 
June, 1903, Mr. Jollyman entered the 
employ of the California Gas & Electric 
Corp., later merged with P. G. & E. He 
served in various capacities in building 
hydro plants and substations until 1909, 
when he joined Great Western Power 
Co. In 1911, Mr. Jollyman returned 
to P. G. & E. as engineer of electric con- 
struction and in 1920 was given the title 
he held at the time of his retirement. 

Although retired from active duty 
with the company, his services will be 
retained in an advisory capacity. 
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Evuis L. PHILtips has retired as 
chairman of the board and a director of 
the Long Island Lighting Co., having 
passed the normal retirement date of ser- 
vice with that utility system. He also 
retired from the respective boards of 
subsidiaries of Long Island Lighting. 

Mr. Phillips’ retirement brings to a 
close thirty-five years of service with the 
company since its incorporation in New 
York State in 1910. He is the last mem- 
ber of the original board of directors to 
retire from participation in the com- 
pany’s affairs. 


MORE COMMENTS FROM THE 
ARMY AND NAVY 


(See also page 28) 


“An essential element, if not the essen- 
tial element, for putting training camps 
and manufacturing plants into operation 
was power. You utilities men stepped 
forward with the necessary drive to 
bring the power to where it was needed 
at the time it was needed. . . .”—Mayg. 
GENL. F. E. UHt, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Fourth Service Command. 


‘, .. the state of preparation in which 
December 7, 1941, found the electric 
utilities has been a very bright spot in 
the problem of military training and sup- 
ply. The industry that you represent is 
to be congratulated upon its contribu- 
tion to the war effort and upon the 
efficiency with which unusual power de- 
mands have been met.”—Bric. GEN. 
Joun F. Davis, Sixth Service Com- 
mand. 


“... The time spent by your compe- 
tent engineers making studies of our 
requirements and recommendations in 
regard thereto have been of inestimable 
value to the Navy. These reports have 
been concise and thorough and the in- 
formation contained therein has been 
given wide distribution among the per- 
sonnel responsible for the operation and 
maintenance of our electrical systems. 
Your assistance in cases where emergen- 
cies disrupt electrical service by making 
available your specialized power repair 
crews and equipment, has in itself given 
the Navy a sense of security by knowing 
that the local power suppliers stand 
ready to be of service whenever re- 
quired.”—Rear Ap. J. T. MATHEWs 
(CEC) U.S.N., Superintending Civil 


Engineers, Area IV. 
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Commercial Men 
on Alert 


(Continued from page 30) 


practice at which representatives of Edi- 
son Electric Institute, American Gas 
Association, National Retail Furniture 
Association, National Retail Hardware 
Association, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and the Master Plumbers 
Association were represented. ‘These 
were most helpful to utilities, both gas 
and electric, in obtaining the viewpoint 
of leaders in the retail field. 

A committee of the Institute has now 
under advisement a suggested Statement 
of Merchandising Procedure to offer to 
its members which it is expected may be 
announced shortly. Also Chairman 
George Ousler of the Commercial Divi- 
sion General Committee has appointed 
a Dealer Coordination Committee of 
which E. T. Moore, Virginia Electric 
and Power Company, is Chairman to 
study various ways and means for effec- 
tive sales coordination locally. 


RED CROSS CAMPAIGN IN MARCH 


The work of the American Red Cross 
in war and peace has been so conspicu- 
ously outstanding that it requires merely 
a reminder to everyone old and young to 
make a contribution to the Red Cross 
fund in March. ‘The present job for 
the Red Cross is so stupendous that it 
staggers the imagination. 

The promotional campaign which has 
been announced includes the use of mo- 
tion pictures, display material, direct 
mail pieces, car cards, outdoor posters, 
and an endless quantity of reproductions 
of newspaper advertisements. 

The War Advertising Council in co- 
operation with the OWI and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has called upon all in- 
dustry for assistance. The utility in- 
dustry has always taken a leading part 
in local effort for the annual war fund 
campaigns. 

A folder entitled How Your Adver- 
tising Can Help—Keey Your Red Cross 
at His Side has been sent from Head- 
quarters of EEI to all utilities. This is 
a call for local action, and it is hoped 
that Advertising Managers will be able 
to make helpful contribution to public 
appeal in March. 


ROSTER OF COMMERCIAL 
COMMITTEES MEMBERSHIP 
In the December issue of the EEI 


BULLETIN there appeared a chart indi- 
cating the complete organizational com- 
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Vancouver, B. C. 


Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 





CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


MARCH 


Canadian Electrical Association, Annual Western Conference, Hotel Vancouver, 


22-23 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineering and Operation Section, Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
APRIL 
4-6 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Conference, Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
16-18 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 
JUNE 
18-20 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Semi-Annual Meeting, Hotel 








mittee setup of our Commercial Divi- 
sion General Committee. The need was 
sensed for a much wider organization 
than in pre-war years in order to be pre- 
pared for peacetime loadbuilding activi- 
ties as well as studying wartime service 
problems. 

The personnel of the sectional com- 
mittees is nearing completion and the 
status of committee membership as of 
February 1 is shown in this more com- 
plete Roster which is presented in this 
issue for the information of our mem- 
bership. 


Reconversion Problems 
(Continued from page 50) 


transferred to plants where workers were 
needed. A representative of an AFL 
union suggested that the Government 
make immediate plans for reemployment 
of workers laid off by small plants—par- 
ticularly machine shops—since these 
workers may be laid off before the large 
prime contractors are cut back. 
Practically all union representatives 
emphasized the need to plan for full em- 
ployment. Legislation was urged to pro- 
vide for adequate unemployment com- 
pensation during reconversion retraining 
programs and payment of travel costs 
of workers from war centers to their 
homes. The need of heavy industry for 
post-war markets was stressed, and long- 
term reconstruction credits to other na- 
tions to stimulate demand for steel and 
other products of basic industry were 
suggested. The regional office of one 
union expressed the opinion that indus- 


tries should be able to finance reconver- 
sion from tax refunds and that the Gov- 
ernment should see that such funds are 
used to assure maximum employment. 


Clyde E. Houston 


LYDE E. HOUSTON, vice-presi- 

dent and general manager of the 
Southern California Edison Co., died in 
Los Angeles on January 8 of a heart 
attack. He was 62 years old. 

Mr. Houston was born in Sparta, 
Ind., and had been identified with the 
Edison and predecessor companies for 
40 years. He started in 1906 as super- 
intendent of construction for the Ven- 
tura (Calif.) County Power Co., which 
brought under one head the several elec- 
tric companies serving the cities of Ven- 
tura, Oxnard and Santa Paula and 
which later was merged with the South- 
ern California Edison Co. 

After holding various positions in 
many of the company’s districts he was 
appointed manager of the eastern divi: 
sion, comprised of six districts, in 1930, 
Two years later he became assistant com; 
mercial manager in the general offices af 
Los Angeles. In 1936 he was named 
commercial manager and three years 
later assistant general manager. It wag 
in 1940 that he was promoted to thé 
office of vice-president and assistant gen 
eral manager and then vice-president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Houston was elected president 0 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Associatiot 
in 1940. 
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(Continued) 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Py Ey IN a ni nx 25 vie weitinn Oba domaA tend Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ce i cv kba'cés ibn Wiens edukachuie Engineers Public Service Company, New York, N. Y. 
Bs Ba A Sok) od de deesinncbotana ed Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
By. ELS in o¥s se baa cwad belbeess ae Houston Lighting and Power Company, Houston, Tex. 
Ee Ma Ai Gani dd OKRA OLS Sead hee kaeee Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
NE Ws OU nk iis he's ns boson ved dee aban Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 
ee Bn NI ic Vb da avon va odes Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bae ee Noss esscows chan The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
es Ae CS on ss bag eae @ OuiK eis db ae a8 Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
BS icc ed bak nhc eeeadkcdehs dutimmse ...+Nebraska Power Company, Omaha, Neb. 
GAREIEE FORO ncn occ ccc kcdtcdece The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Ba We IA ba x deine neds de odd kaw eee The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 
Fe See SG WE de kodian to gee ccaneaben Columbia Gas and Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Cy dee INE nis.a's 0.kcoww deck é obgewnee Electric Bond and Share Company, New York, N. Y. 
i SIN ins bakacae habsd bneawtapawnan Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ws MRC Ga vo ea peau cauewoae wh eae San Diego Gas and Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 
IE bis sy bc ok Danie ones Paewe ons The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Pe ee ra ess a ed Sanwa ai ees Paulas Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WRERRSARE BEARER 60 occ ccccccdccccecs Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
EE Ti. Bob dn dese dvadesescs kapen es New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 
Ri. Th: Aes 05.655 6 b.000 ode hdsusewecaer New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
H. Hosarnr PorTer..........0.0. American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., New York N. Y. 
Paut A, SCHORLLKOPP. ......cccccsece Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FB I Soak a decdncseedsddacas kabaeenbberawebaets The Middle West Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
SE WE WI sd crcdhcccdcacenecs bane American Gas and Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 
ey IN 55h cccaaweaeeetuns Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 
8 DR rere ern re ene Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Di By PS Si wns Nhe dae cbes ebaeven The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Re oe Se isk ssdebns wees iebeeess The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES (1944-45) 
Accident Prevention, H. O. SPRINKLE.............. The Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Accounting Division General, H. R. FLANEGAN.........000 ec eee ee cee eees Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Customers’ Relations, Commercial Accounting and Collections, 


W. A. Ketty, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Seni saeeiins Bi. Fi. a as 6.0 o-6k ss 0 eeeneianiahewht eke. Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
a, Ar. SE NG Un n'a 6 wk avid Baees Kea Ne bwo wee we Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Plant Accounting and Records, A. V. SCHWARTZ.........000.00.- 000008 Columbia Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Ps Hi TUGIEE, “TE. Wis FOUNOR se kaw a acie be acinwsse seus snnas Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
i an RE a PES ow a deus nies cae. be ain coy 6 pieme eegr Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Division General, GEORGE M. OuSLER......... Se a Re Ee tt es Ne Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering Division General, E. S. FIELDS. .........0220e0e scence The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Pray SS DET, WN, 5 iradeics 0 546d6b0 ccs pees. 00 eans ree bude sats West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pindemte Pansat, PAW WE. TAGUIOR sooo s as civ carccccie vende: sdvenenees Susquehanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 
SeietrSal Eitations, TE. Ti. THRMGRRMMMBOR. 2. ovo cece kere cccucscsvccceccems West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tusuvance, J. HI. MiCURES... os acisceces Ee Oe UP Ee OY PO PRT ee Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAI, Sit NE, o's 5 os a by ie be ew Bib dike «2 Seba hoed pare The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 
Meter and Service, J. A. MAORRIB. .....cccccccccccsscvesessces American Gas & Electric Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
a re Ti. it Mos Sa gg hig wate aie kein «Non wee Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
ee ce ee Ae sn a a cb eR bas Die ee kuaw¥e< «ed weiss New Jersey Power & Light Co., Dover, N. J. 
i he on Re i SOP ere errr eT Terre ee Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
cee inane. Tr. TUG. oo cnc cancdecbweesucdouancs The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
ee Re we dae ee eee WKAR RRS aS Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Transmission and Distribution, FRANK SANFORD...........- ..... The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Directors), H. B. Bryans 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OFFICERS 


ar ee 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
J. W. Parker, Vice-President The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. B. Bryans, Vice-President Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice-President and Managing Director... .420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
GiLBert W. CHAPMAN, Treasurer American Water Works and Electric Co. Inc., N. Y. 
Mae B. Woops, Secretary 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(Terms Expiring 1945) 


H. B. Bryans Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Re anno 0:4 'n6 Hhae sac RRR RS aa ee Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. G. Hoitrzcitaw Virginia Electric & Power Company, Richmond, W. Va. 
R. H. KNow.tTon The Connecticut Light & Power Company, Hartford, Conn. 
FraNnK McLAuGHLIN Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. MircHey Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. C. MULLENDORE Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. H. Samnis The Ohio Edison Company, Akron, Ohio 
PHILIP SPORN American Gas and Electric Service Company, New York, N. Y. 
L. V. SuTTon Carolina Power & Light Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
E. S. THompson American Water Works and Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
G. W. Van DERZEE Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. S. Younc Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1946) 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

WILLIAM KELLy Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FRANK KRUESI ...Middle West Service Company, Chicago, IIl. 
R. E. Moopy Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. ParKER The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. T. PrircHarp Indianapolis Power and Light Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
nn PETER ECE CECE TT CTT The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 
E. C. STONE Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. L. THOMAS Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Eg cis cna de shen eae eeudan Massachusetts Utilities Associates, Boston, Mass. 
i MOONE. . 5.5 os abae eee sae Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
A Sa er ee Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Terms Expiring 1947) 


ccc. ass n bike ckkees ese 4eceeeemenren Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, Conn. 
G. A. Davis Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
3. M. Utah Power & Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 
NE od vs doen hada ekhaee New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
F. C. Keiiocc Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, III. 
G. L. MacGrecor Dallas Power and Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 
Grover C. NEFF Wisconsin Power and Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
J. H. PotHemus Portland General Electric Company, Portland, Ore. 
P. H. Powers West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kansas City Power & Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Frank M. WILKES Southwestern Gas and Electric Company, Shreveport, La. 
Joun S. Wise, Jr Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, Allentown, Pa. 


(Executive Committee) 


The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. 
W.C. Bell, H. B. Bryans, W. H. Burke, William Kelly, P. H. Powers, W. H. Sammis, E. C. 
Stone, John 8. Wise, Jr., P. 8. Young. 





